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. all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
Through the modern miracle of record- 


overseas. 
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An Taoiseach Sean F. Lemass 
greets Dr. Kwane Nkrumah, first 
President of the Republic of 
Ghana, on the occasion of the 
Dublin 


Dr. Nkrumah has expressed his 


latter's recent visit t« 


admiration for the Irish mission 
aries in Ghana and acknowledged 


his personal debt to them. 
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There is an infinity of possibilities open to 
Irish manufacturers, states the President of 
the Irish Exporters’ Association 


Our Export Trade: Youth 
is at the Helm 


W. D. FRASER 
(in an interview with Fim Gilbert) 


OW. can we stimulate more Association is trying to do it. So is 
manufacturers to make Coras Trachtala, of course. The 
really energetic and intelli- Taoiseach and the Minister for 
gent efforts at export selling, Industry and Commerce have long 
Mr. Fraser? The State-supplied been insisting on it as a basic point 
incentives are there and they are in their policy: we must all get 
fabulous, then why is it that more export-conscious. 
more firms don’t take advantage But eats to be deme chow 


of them? those manufacturers who don’t 
I suppose it is a matter of edu- react, who apparently can’t be 
cation. The Irish Exporters’ bothered with exports (because 
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they are doing well enough as 

it is with a protected home 

market)? Do you think it’s time 
that some sort of pressure were 
applied to them? 

I don’t like that word “ pres- 
sure”. I stick to “ education”, 
and I think it’s needed at all levels 
—the industrialists, the executives, 
the Trades Unions, the civil ser- 
vants, the public in general. We 
all need to understand far better 
than we do where our bread and 
butter—and jam—is coming from, 
and what we have to do to ensure 
that it keeps on coming. Much 
more needs to be known about the 
“three Rs” of practical business: 
Rights, Responsibilities and 
Rewards. 


I believe that in fapan they have 
a very effective way of making 
manufacturers conscious of their 
responsibilities. If any Japanese 
exporter “lets the side down” 
by sending out sub-standard 
goods or failing to keep to his 
commitments he is liable, under 
civil law, to imprisonment and 
various forms of social degrada- 
tion. 


I wouldn’t go as far as the 
Japanese, but I think that it’s a 
matter which the Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation must take up. We must set 
high standards and stick to them. 
Firms which are starting to export 
must be taught the importance of 
keeping to agreed delivery dates, 
and we must have quality control. 
Again, it is primarily a matter of 
education, and the Association 
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should be in a position to maintain 
high standards throughout. 


The Exporters’ Association is 
developing into a pretty effective 
body, I’m told. Youw’re building 
up membership and you're suc- 
cessfully putting across the basic 
principles of marketing. 

Thank you. We are, of course, 
still a very young organisation and 
I hope you'll be hearing a lot more 
from us in the future. But there’s 
definitely much more support for 
it, and less of this “ copy-catting ” 
which has happened too often in 
the past, where as soon as one man 
has opened up an export market 
half-a-dozen others try to get in 
on it as well. It’s beginning to be 
understood that there is an infinity 
of possibilities open to all of us, 
and that any number of manufac- 
turers can come into the export 
trade. 


They can—if they will turn out 
a product designed for a specific 
export market. 


Which is the very point that 
too few recognise. We are in an 
ideal position to turn out specialist 
products for the smaller markets. 
We have a definite advantage over 
the world’s giant industries in this 
respect. It’s not economic for them 
to manufacture on a “ short-run ” 
basis. They have to mass-produce. 

We can give our goods more 
hand-tailoring, so to speak. We can 
provide the smaller foreign markets 
with the exact goods they require. 
But before we do that we have to 
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go and find out what it is they 
want. In many cases it doesn’t 
matter if our product is a bit more 
pricey. If it suits them better 
they'll buy it. 

It sounds very simple, but we're 
back again to the old question : 
how do we get Irish firms suffi- 
ciently adventurous-minded so 
that they'll make a real bid at 
overseas selling ? 

I think the theme today should 
not be “ Buy Irish”. “ Sell Irish ” 
is the approach that’s wanted. We 
all need to be much more strongly 
and confidently aware of the fact 
that this country has unique 
advantages and attractions, that we 
do produce some first-class goods 
and that there are very great 
opportunities here. We’re inclined 
to be too apologetic and shame- 
faced about everything that goes 
on here—or just plain apathetic. 
Just recently two members of the 
Irish Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce went off to Stockholm. They 
went off with the idea of selling 
Ireland, aggressively and un- 
ashamedly—to break down the 
barrier of ignorance about this 
country which exists abroad. 

It’s certainly the right spirit. 

They're also trying to make 

Shannon the headquarters of the 

Junior Chamber of Commerce 

International, which I think is 

an excellent idea. The half-way 

house between the U.S.A, and 

Europe; it’s perfect for it. But 

while we can point to a few 

cases in which young people are 
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LL our competitor countries 

are trying to promote their 
exports. Most of them make 
special conditions and exceptions 
for the successful exporter. They 
don’t do it so overtly, perhaps, 
but they all have ways and 
means of encouraging manu- 
facturers to sell abroad. It’s im- 
possible to say which govern- 
ment is offering the most 
because these things are not 
usually published, but I'd say 
that our own Government is 
taking a pretty broad and en- 
lightened view. They recognise 
the vital place which exports 
play in the country’s economy, 
and they are prepared to go to 
unusual lengths to assist the ex- 
porter. 
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showing enterprise and vitality, 
I can’t see much in the way of 
inspiring leadership coming 
from the senior members of 
industry. 


I suppose it’s the result of thirty 
years or so of protectionism, 
neutrality and insularity. It’s 
bound to have had its effects. 
There are several ex-presidents of 
the Exporters’ Associations and 
other similar organisations who 
are still under forty years old! 


Yes, it certainly suggests that 
there’s a job of re-conversion to 
be done on the more senior 
members, to get them to play a 
more active part. 
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And finally, here’s a_ tricky 


one for you: a number of Irish 
companies, subsidiaries or asso- 
ciates of very big U.K. concerns, 
are prohibited from exporting or 
are seriously limited in markets. 
Do you agree that this is an 
insupportable state of affairs ? 


I think that if there are cases in 
which these limitations are pre- 
venting the growth of the Irish 
company, they are very bad indeed. 
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the restrictions can be overcome 
by a proper presentation of the 
case, 


Do you think the situation 
warrants Government interven- 
tion ? 

I wouldn’t like to see anything 
like that happen. Given enough 
enterprise and energy at this end— 
and plenty of the aggressive “ Sell 
Irish” attitude—all such difficul- 
ties can be ironed out to everyone’s 


But I believe that in most cases satisfaction and advantage. 


The Power of Love 
[tT is not more light the Western World needs, but more love. 
Even on the lower levels, nothing is accomplished with- 
out love. A man must love art if he is ever to become an 
artist; he must love music to appreciate music. One can 
never get a fair judgment of music from one whose love for 
music rises no higher than the music which is a groan of 
despair. 

Browning tells the story of the famous Florentine painter, 
Andrea del Sarto. In his youth, he married a woman of rare 
beauty, but she was without any appreciation for art or the 
higher values of life. Shallow-minded, indifferent, she would 
carelessly swing her skirts and ruin a work on which his 
inspiration had laboured for weeks. 

She did not rob his hand of his skill, nor did she deter him 
from his art—she just was blind to the greatness with which 
she was living. As a result, he could not share with her 
the best secrets of his heart. 

BisHoP FULTON J. SHEEN 


A BELFAST psychiatrist received a postcard from one of his 
patients in Switzerland: “ Having a wonderful time. Wish 
you were here to tell me why.” 


Without ideals 


there 


is restlessness and 


frustration 


Our Youth have a 
World to Conquer 


MOST REV. DR. W. CONWAY 
(Auxiliary to His Eminence Cardinal D’Alton) 


T is significant that many of 

the enquiries which have been 
made into’ the present-day 
Problem of Youth in other 
countries seem to have arrived at 
the conclusion that the restless- 
ness, the sense of insecurity, and 
the occasional violence of modern 
youth have, as one of their basic 
causes, the absence of clearly de- 
fined objectives of living. 

We must remember that these 
writers are speaking for the most 
part of young people who have 


been given no firm religious 
belief, no belief in a life to come 
—who have been told that the 


grave may well be the end—who 
have been given an image of mar- 
riage and family life that is 
scarcely calculated to inspire un- 
selfish idealism, who know 
nothing of marriage as a sacred 
and sacramental bond or of 
parenthood as a divine vocation 
to rear children for eternity. 


They have been given little or 
nothing to satisfy the deeper, if 
scarcely conscious, needs of their 
souls. I think there can be little 
doubt that much of their restless- 
ness and occasional violence are 
born of frustration and emptiness. 

They must be helped to see 
this life bathed in the sunlight of 
eternity —sub specie aeternitatis 
—the path towards eternity as a 
life of love of Him “ Who first 
loved us.” Nothing less than that, 
as Augustine said for all time, 
will satisfy their souls. 

It is also important that young 
people be given a clear vision of 
the Catholic ideals of marriage 
and of parenthood. The corrupt- 
ing influence of modern means of 
mass communication is very 
great, but I think that most 
Catholic boys and girls recognise 
that it is a corrupting influence. 
Indeed, everybody seems _ to 
recognise this—that the shame- 
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less exploitation of sex in so 
many modern magazines, novels, 
films and television programmes 
is motivated by nothing more 
noble than greed for money on the 
part of those who produce these 
things. 

To future generations one of 
the mysteries of this age may 
well be why decent men at the 
present time, who have no illu- 
sions either as to the corruption 
which these things cause or as to 
the sordid motives which inspire 
them, should have allowed these 
people to get away with it ; why 
public opinion has for the most 
part been content to remain 
silent and passive so as to be- 
come an accomplice after the fact 
of these people’s crimes. 

To drag one of the deepest im- 
pulses in human nature—an im- 
pulse so closely linked with the 
mystery of new life and with 
human love—into the market 
place and exploit it to make 
money is, by any standards, a 
crime against humanity, and it is 
already bringing its own reteibu- 
tion in terms of human frustra- 
tion and unhappiness and in the 
blunting and coarsening of the 
finer feelings of the human heart. 

It is a sober fact of history 
that this small nation, on at least 
two occasions in the past, has 
had an impact on the world out 
of all proportion to its size. 

First in the seventh century, 
when men who sailed from 
these shores literally re-vitalised 
Christian Europe, when, as 


—. 


Daniel-Rops does not hesitate to 
say, the réle which Ireland played 
in the life of the Church made 
her “ almost a second Palestine.” 

Again, in the roth century 
when hundreds of thousands of 
poor Irish emigrants touched off 
that dramatic extension of the 
boundaries of the visible Church 
to the countries of the New 
World—North Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand. 

At both these periods, we were 
as small and insignificant, relative 
to the total population of the 
world, as we are today, yet God 
“Who exalteth the lowly.” chose 
us as the instrument of His pro- 
vidence. 

And today, year by year, un- 
noticed by the world’s headlines, 
the waves of missionaries go out 
from these shores to carry the 
truth and grace of Christ to the 
ends of the earth. During the 

ast ten years four thousand 

priests, nuns and brothers have 
left Ireland peregrinari pro 
Christo in the highways and by- 
ways of the world. By their lives 
and their work they will influence 
millions of people throughout the 
world and year after year and 
decade after decade the waves 
continue to go forth. 

To the priests and religious we 
must add the hundreds of 
thousands of nurses, teachers and 
workers whose very lives are 
often a living preaching of the 
gospel. Who but God can 
measure the effect which Ireland 
is having on the world at the 
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Men who are Climbing 
‘Tue higher men climb the longer their working day. And 
any young man with a streak of idleness in him had better 
make up his mind at the beginning that mediocrity will be 
his lot. Without immense, sustained effort he will not climb 
high; and even though fortune or chance were to lift him 


high, he would not stay there. 


ex yup hah ahha hah had ah a 
present time, like the leaven in 
the gospel. 

I suggest that this assessment 
of Ireland’s réle in the world is 
something that Irish youth should 
be made more aware of and that 
it can give a still deeper, richer 


meaning to the life which is 
opening out before them. 
This is not a matter which 


affects only those boys and girls 
who have a vocation to be priests 
or religious; the whole Irish 
nation is involved in it, because it 
is the Irish nation which gives 
these missionaries birth and it is in 
Ireland that they breathe in that 
apostolic faith which is the life- 
force of the whole vast movement. 
They are Ireland’s children and 
Ireland’s glory. 

A realisation of the spiritual 
influence which Ireland does, in 
fact, exercise in the world of to- 
day is something which will 
appeal to Irish youth and will 
help them to overcome the kind 
of crisis to which present-day 
youth seems subject. I think, in- 
deed, that one might go farther 
and ask whether an appreciation 
of these and similar facts by the 
nation as a whole may not be 
necessary for the national per- 
sonality to survive. 


Arama 
eavarsent 


CARDINAL GIBBONS 
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It is a commonplace of psycho- 
logy that character and per- 
sonality tend to disintegrate when 
the individual fails to see any 
useful purpose which his life is 
serving. What is true in the case 
of the individual may be equally 
true of the nation. 

Loyalty and affection for the 
soil and traditions of one’s ances- 
tors are noble and deep emo- 
tions, but one may ask whether in 
the world of the 2oth century, 
when so many powerful solvents 
are at work, these emotions are 
of themselves sufficient to hold 
a small nation together if they 
are not backed by a strong 
rational conviction that it is im- 
portant that the nation should 
survive because it has some use- 
ful purpose to serve in the world 
of men. 

The strong national spirit of 
the Irish people has been greatly 
helped in the past by two very 
tangible objectives to strive for 
—the recovery of our own altars 
and our own soil. We must ask 
ourselves what will be the posi- 
tion when those objectives are re- 
moved by being achieved. 

Indeed, we may well ask our- 
selves even now whether the 
present generation of Irish men 
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and women have anything like 
the national spirit and conscious- 
ness which their forebears had 
and, if not, whether the decline 
may not be connected with the 
achievement of one of the historic 
national objectives and the partial 
achievement of the other. 

We must ask ourselves what 
will be the position when as a 
nation we seem to have “no 
more worlds to conquer ”— 
nothing left to live for—when 
there seems to be no tangible and 
good purpose we can serve in the 
world at large. 

Most of the great nations of 
today do have the idea that they 
have an important contribution to 
make to humanity, that their 
democratic way of life, their 
sense of justice and. fair-play, 
their fine humanism or whatever 
it may be is an important and 
enriching influence in human 
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affairs and that the world would 
be poorer if it were not there. 

It seems somewhat difficult to 
imagine Irish men and women of 
the future feeling intensely that 
Ireland must preserve her in- 
dividuality, must resist the pull 
towards gradual cultural absorp- 
tion in a larger grouping, with 
perhaps considerable material ad- 
vantages, if they cannot see that 
any very high and noble purpose 
is being served by resisting that 
pull. 

The fact is that Ireland is serv- 
ing a high and most noble purpose 
in the world through her preaching 
of the gospel in many lands, a 
vastly more noble purpose, quali- 
tatively, than some of those in 
which the great nations take pride. 

It seems a pity, and may prove 
tragic, if the nation as such fails 
to realise that fact before it is too 
late. 


(32) 
Sad 


Turning the Tables 

A Famous American bishop of Irish descent used as the text 
of a sermon the story of Ananias and Sapphira, who were 

struck dead when they told a lie to God. 

“ God doesn’t strike people dead for lying in these modern 
times,” the bishop told his huge congregation. “ If He did, 
where would I be?” 

The congregation tittered in obvious enjoyment of what 
seemed to be a candid, humble admission. But the bish 
hadn’t finished. 

“T’ll tell you where I'd be,” he thundered. “I'd be right 
here preaching in an empty cathedral!” 


WOMEN are wiser than men because they know less end 
understand more. JAMES STEPHENS 


“ll lll hahMe 
Children have much 


more vivid imaginations 
than adults .... 


Let’s be Fair 


to the 
TEACHERS 


A PRIEST-PSYCHOLOGIST 
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SK a small child to draw a 

man. Then look at what it has 
drawn and see how sketchy and 
skimpy it is. Note how much that 
is important has been left out, and 
how the proportion between the 
parts is distorted. See too how the 
child is quite satisfied with what 
it has drawn. (We may not be good 
at drawing, but if we made a poor 
attempt at it we would know it is 
a poor drawing.) 

This teaches us an important 
thing: a child’s perception of the 
world is different from ours. More 
important still, its attempts to pro- 
duce again what it has seen and 
experienced are very feeble. 

Now watch the same child play- 
ing a game—it may be playing 


“school”, or “trains”, or “space- 
men”. See how its imagination 
works. A pointed finger can 
become a gun. A doll can become 
a baby to be washed and dressed 
and spoken to. And so on. 

This teaches us a second impor- 
tant thing: children have much 
more vivid imaginations than we 
have. In fact, psychologists know 
that in children the distinction be- 
tween the real and the imagined 
is much weaker than it is in 
adults, Even in adults the distinc- 
tion is not so sharp as most of us 
think. 

Psychologists have done a lot of 
experiments with adults. They 
have discovered that a great deal 
of what people think they have 
remembered is really the work of 
their imagination: they simply 
cannot distinguish between their 
memory of what happened and 
their imagination of what might 
have happened. ' 

Children have much more fluid 
minds than we adults have. What 
they imagine is often much more 
real to them than what they have 
experienced. 

You can see how important it is 
to remember this whenever we are 
depending on a child’s evidence 
Often teachers are attacked by 
angry parents: “You hit my child.” 
“You said such and such to my 
child.” The parent takes the word 
of the child without hesitation. 

The parent’s child is not a liar, 
is it? No, of course not. The child 
is not a liar, but it simply cannot 
tell the difference between its 
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memory and imagination. It tells 
the truth, as it sees it; what it sees 
is the work of its imagination. 

Then, too, it has been ques- 
tioned by an angry parent: “ The 
teacher hit you, darling? Did she 
hit you hard? Did she hit you a 
lot?” 

How do you expect a child to 
say “No” to these questions? 
Don’t the questions themselves tell 
the child the answer the parent 
wants? Is it fair to fly into a 
temper on evidence like this? 

Let’s take other examples. Sup- 
pose your boss’s daughter of six or 
seven told her father she had seen 
you coming out of a public-house 
drunk. Suppose the boss took her 
word, dressed you down, and dis- 
missed your denials. Would you 
think you had been fairly treated? 
Then why treat teachers this way? 

Suppose you are a woman, and 
a little girl made some allegation 
about you. Suppose word got back 
to your husband and he believed 


Perfectly Logical ! 
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it. Would you like that? Would 
you think it fair? But are you fair 
to teachers? 

Of course most parents are well- 
balanced, and know all this 
already. But some parents are not 
so well-balanced. It is usually 
these parents who make trouble 
for the teachers. (Of course mak- 
ing trouble for teachers is very 
different from having a consulta- 
tion with them. Teachers are 
always glad to see parents and to 
help them in their difficulties with 
their children.) 

If we hear people talking about 
teachers, it’s well to remember 
what psychologists say: “ What 
Peter says about Paul tells you 
nothing about Paul; it tells you a 
lot about Peter.” When Mrs. X 
tells you what the teacher did to 
her Tommy, this tells you nothing 
about the teacher. 

It tells you a little about her 
Tommy; it tells you a lot sdout 
Mrs, X. 


A PHILOSOPHER was describing to a friend how two women 

neighbours of his used to lean out of their windows on 

opposite sides of the narrow street and argue with each other. 

“ Of course,” he added with mock.solemnity, “ they never 

agreed. How could they? They were arguing from different 
.M. 


premises.” 


HATRED is the coward’s revenge for being intimidated. 


BERNARD SHAW 
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AS RONNIE DELANY SEES IT 


He believes that the next few years will 


show enormous 


improvements 


among 


runners the world over, with numerous 
records for shorter times than exist today 


DAVID WATMOUGH 


Ve (= good reason why Euro- 

peans are better at middle 
and long distance running than 
Americans is they can afford to 
go running on long summer 
evenings. Maybe there’s nothing 
else for them to do. There are 
certainly less distractions such as 
TV and cars, back home.” 

The remark, delivered in a 
rich and confident Irish brogue, 
belonged to twenty-four years old 
Ron Delany, winner of the 1,500 
metres run in the 1956 Melbourne 
Olympics and Ireland’s hope for 
the same event in this year’s 
Olympic Games in Rome. 

Brought up in the small fishing 
village of Arklow, some forty- 
eight miles from Dublin, where 
his father was customs and excise 
inspector, Delany explains his 
record-beating prowess in terms 
of hero-worship of an older 
brother who was Irish Champion 
in the broad-jump, and a sister 
who at fifteen was playing First 
Division hockey. 

“TI attribute my success,” says 
the six-foot, 152-pound runner, 


“first to a God-given natural 
ability, then to the good food and 
care I received as a little boy, 
and also to the encouragement I 
received from such people as my 
father, who always made sure I 
had only the best in equipment. 
Even at fourteen he gave me the 
best running spikes he could 
obtain.” 

Now working for Irish Airlines 
in San Francisco, the lad who 
never left Ireland till the age of 
nineteen and who then went on 
to take a B.Sc. in economics from 
Villanova University, Pennsyl- 
vania, has several observations to 
make on the marked disparity 
between European and U.S. 
accomplishments in long distance 
track. 

“The American is supreme,” 
he says, “in events involving 
physical strength and speed—like 
javelin throwing, pole-jumping 
and sprinting. But beyond 440 
yard events his supremacy is 
heavily challenged and I per- 
sonally don’t think he'll ever 
make an Olympic mile.” 


Condensed from the San Francisco Examiner, Cal., U.S.A. 
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Training, according to Delany, 
has a lot to do with it. “ The 
European thinks nothing of cover- 
ing ten to fifteen miles a day, 
while most U.S. runners wouldn’t 
dream of putting in so much.” 

The very fact of America’s 
modernity is against the nation’s 
success in long distance events, 
Delany believes. “ Why, any child 
back home will run or at least 
walk on an errand or at play, 
but his counterpart here wants 
only to jump in a bus or ride in 
a car.” 

Another factor, the Irish run- 
ner thinks, is a social and 
economic one. “ Most American 
students get out of college at 
twenty-two,” he points out, “ and 
that ends their participation in 
athletics. After that, your 
American youth is more interes- 
ted in making dollars or devoting 
his time to getting a footing on 
the ladder of his career. 

“Now the long-distance run- 
ner, whether for the half-mile, 
the mile or the five or six miles, 
develops slowly and doesn’t 
reach his running peak till around 
twenty-five to twenty-six years of 
age. This automatically cuts out 
most Americans, as_ they've 
ceased to run by that age.” 

Delany also believes that 
climate enters into the question. 
Countries such as Spain, he 
points out, are obviously too hot 
for events demanding a great 
deal of stamina. “ Why! All that 
sun would sap anyone’s energy,” 
he declares. 
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“Texas is another place that’s 
too hot. On the other hand, 
though, they’ve developed some 
excellent sprinters.” The ideal 
places for, especially, middle dis- 
tance running, he thinks, are 
England and Ireland. “It’s never 
too cold, you see—even in the 
rain!” 

He recalls when he was on a 
training run at Christmas, one 
time back in Ireland. “I was per- 
spiring all the time—but in many 
parts of the U.S. I wouldn’t be 
sweating like that until as late as 
April or May.” 

Delany, who says he'll get 
what coaching he needs by cor- 
respondence with his old coach 
from Villanova—James “Jumbo” 
Elliott—believes the next few 
years will show enormous de- 
velopments among runners the 
world over, with numerous 
records for shorter times than 
exist today. “ Technical and in- 
telligent training is largely re- 
sponsible for the accomplishments 
we have won in recent years,” he 
says. 

“Fifteen to twenty years ago 
an athlete would have been 
frightened to do what we do to- 
day—in terms of sheer physical 
exhaustion. Remarks such as 
‘strain your heart,’ ‘ burn your- 
self out’ or ‘don’t overdo it or 
you'll go stale’ are now obsolete. 
We know today the only thing to 
fear is mental staleness, and 
realise that a good runner has to 
stimulate his mental side by 
such things as academic study.” 


AS RONNIE DELANY SEES 


Delany may have this in mind 
when he explains that his two 
hobbies are his hi-fi set on which 
he listens to light  ciassical 
records, and director’s work in 


the theatre. Last autumn he 
directed the [Irish National 


Theatre Group off Broadway, 
and his work for his M.A. degree 
from Villanova, for which he is 
writing his thesis while training 
for the 1,500 metres at Rome, is 
on the English theatre. 

The Olympic Goid Medallist 
is also an enthusiast for indoor 
running—not surprisingly since 
he pounded to a new world in- 
door record of 4:01.4 a year ago 
last March. 

Indoor running is yet in its 
infancy in Europe. “It has 
recently begun in France, Ger- 
many, and Britain,” says Delany, 
“which I think is an excellent 
thing, as it helps to focus atten- 
tion on track all the year round.” 
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On a more 
Delany says he 
running because 
ment generated when he has 
from 15,000 to 20,000 people 
watching him perform in an en- 
closed area. “It’s rather like a 
carnival or circus,” he says, “ and 
there’s really nothing else like it 
anywhere else in the world.” 

The young Irish runner admits 
that long-distance track times are 
slightly slower in indoor running 
(“because of centrifugal forces 
pushing you up the arena bank 
on the smaller laps”) but the 


personal level, 
enjoys indoor 
of the excite- 


smaller laps are nevertheless 
something he prefers. 
“For the mile you run 


eleven laps indoors instead of 
four outdoors, but the sight of 
that lap sign coming up eleven 
times is a welcome diversion. I 
tell you, to run an outdoor mile 
with those long four laps can be 
boring!” 


mie 


NOTICE in a sweetshop pointed out to me by my wife: 

“In her lifetime, the average woman eats 30,000 eggs, 
6,000 loaves of bread, 9,000 Ib. of potatoes, 8,000 Ib. of 
sugar, fifteen sheep, eight pigs, five calves—so what differ- 


Tempting Eve 


ence can a few sweets make?” 


EAMONN ANDREWS in the Empire News 


Tut! Tut! 
WOMEN don’t understand men. They are always sympathis- 

ing with or praising them. They think that is what men 
like, but it only means that it is what they would like. Men 
like to be left alone. 


A. C. BENSON 


You are living an unruffled, middle-class sub- 
urban life when in flits this exotic Continental 
butterfly / 


Mademoiselle in Your 


Si tting-Room 


MONICA SHERIDAN 


——. is about the time of year 
when mothers of teenage 
daughters must face up to the 
dismal prospect of having a 
foreign teenager in the house. 

Ah, but I am going too fast. 
Let me explain. 

Your Mary Ann is now seven- 
teen or maybe eighteen. By the 
middle of June the Leaving Certi- 
ficate exam. was over for better, 
for worse ; Mary Ann discards 
her gym slip, burns her books and 
emerges aS a grown up young 
Miss looking around for fresh 
fields to conquer. 

The first stage of her educa- 
tion is over, but let me warn you, 
there are many tiresome years 
ahead. Mary Ann has been learn- 
ing French for the past eight 
years. She can now muster six 
or seven useless phrases like 
avez vous donné le vin au jar- 
deniers? Ou est le chapeau de 
mon oncle ? but she cannot under- 
stand a single word that an 


Condensed from 


authentic French person says. 

Right. You arrange to send 
her to a family in, say, France 
for a couple of months. In return 
you are prepared to take a French 
teenager into the bosom of your 
family for a _ similar period. 
Theoretically it is an admirable 
arrangement. In practice it can be 
all right for Mary Ann, but the 
chances are it will not be such 
a picnic for Mama. 

Now, the French are experts 
at dealing with a foreign child 
in their midst. They have been 
doing this sort of thing for gene- 
rations. Besides, it is a certainty 
that you can rely on your Mary 
Ann to behave herself when she 
is away from home—however 
sulky and bored she may appear 
when you ask her to perform the 
simplest chore. 

Well, time passes. Mary Ann 
returns home with wildly exagge- 
rated tales of the wonderful time 
she has had in France. She has 


Creation (Dublin) 


MADEMOISELLE IN 


seen the Eiffel Tower, the Arc de 
Triomphe, the inside of half a 
dozen cathedrals. And the food! 

The day of reckoning ap- 
proaches when Mary Ann must 
act as hostess to a foreign Marie 
Louise . . . and, mother dear, you 
are left holding the baby. 

Let me warn you in advance 
that an Irish girl of seventeen 
bears no resemblance to a French 
girl in the same age group. Mary 
Ann is probably still fat and 
pimply. By the time she is twenty- 
one she may have developed into 
a smasher, but at the moment 
she is gauche, untidy, tongue-tied 
and painfully shy. 

Marie Louise, on the other 
hand, is elegant, poised, supremely 
conscious of her feminine attrac- 
tions and groomed to the very 
toenails. She is already using a 
fresh and delicate scent, smoking 
the odd cigarette and is some- 
thing of a connoisseur of good 
food and wine. She has known 
about the facts of life since she 
was nine and has had a liberal 
education which is at least three 
years ahead of our own. It is 
on the cards that she will know at 
least as much as you do about 
Dean Swift, Goldsmith and 
Sheridan. It is almost a certainty 
that Mary Ann has never heard 
of them. 

Now, have you got the whole, 
frightening picture. There you 
are, in your suburban house, 
living an unruffled, middle-class 
life and in flits this exotic butter- 
fly from across the English Chan- 
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| eee your foreign visitor 
with the same casual ease 
that you would extend to your 
own nieces and nephews. Let 
her help you in the house and 
in the garden. Above all don’t 
attempt any fancy cooking. 

All Continentals love bacon- 
and-eggs and baked beans (it's 
quite true) and hot ham and 
spinach. Give them plenty of 
milk to drink. It makes a nice 
change after all the wine they 
are accustomed to at home. And 
remember that our bread is as 
exciting to them as their crois- 
sants and their crusty French 
rolls are to us. 


bedded 


nel. She is an absolute charmer, 
too, with flashing teeth (it’s all 
that crusty French bread) and 
melting brown eyes. Poor Mary 
Ann does not shine by compari- 
son. 

Day after day, for the next 
two months, your Gallic guest 
will sit around the house look- 
ing and smelling delicious while 
you make frantic efforts to con- 
verse with her in what is left 
of your school French. Mary 
Ann has long since disappeared 
to consort with her old school 
friends. 

Your husband is quite capti- 
vated for the first few days, but 
soon you notice that he is slip- 
ping round to the local to see a 
man about a dog, while you sit 
at home with your visitor. 
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If you have a houseful of 
beardless sons all your troubles 
are over. A Frenchwoman, be 
she sixteen or sixty, will set her- 
self out to enthral any male— 
even if he is only twelve years 
old. It is all part of the French 
tradition. 

I speak on this whole subject 
with some authority. In the days 
gone by I have been through that 
particular mill and if you were to 
give me the crown jewels and a 
cruise on the Britannia I wouldn’t 
go through it all again. 

I am temperamentally unsuited 
to having a stranger in the house 
for more than a week. I fall over 
myself with kindness for the first 
few days—but I am not a stayer. 
I was born with an unpredictable 
temper which has not improved 
with the years. I can flare up 
at the drop of a hat. 

But you can’t do that sort of 
thing when you have a visitor in 
the house. When I had a young 
French girl to stay some years 
ago, I kept my temper on a tight 


Did She Explode ? 


rein for nearly three months. It 
was a severe price to pay so that 
my daughter could learn French. 
I wouldn’t do it again if she were 
to grow up illiterate. 

But not all mothers are as ex- 
plosive as la Sheridan. (Did I 
hear someone say “God for- 
bid” ?) For those of you who 
are contemplating a Continental 
exchange, here are some words of 
advice. 

You will have done them a real 
service if you make them spend 
half-an-hour each day doing a 
simple written exercise in English. 
It will only take you a few 
minutes to correct it, but it will 
be worth far more to them than 
dragging them around to see the 
scenery. There is not a single 
Continental who wouldn’t give 
his (or her) dimples to be able to 
speak English as she is spoken. 

Ten years from now it may be 
Russian, and ten years’ after that 
it may be Chinese, but at this 
present moment English is tops 
in Europe. 


[ R1SH-AMERICAN tenor Morton Downey likes to tell about a 
lurid melodrama he once saw. It was in some ten acts 
and thirty scenes. In most of those scenes, the villain had 
the heroine on a buzz-saw, on railroad tracks, and on powder 
kegs, giving her poisonous drinks and what not. 
Finally, in the tenth act, the villain walked in on the 
heroine, and, as she jumped back, he asked: “ Tell me, gal 


—why do you hate me?” 


STATISTICS show that 100 per cent. of the male population 
of these isles have been bachelors at one time or another. 


PHILIP PURSER 
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An architect with a promising future believes 
that a distinctive Irish style may emerge 


Coming: a School of Modern 
Irish Architecture ? 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


N St. Patrick’s Rock at Cashel 

stands one of our greatest 
architectural treasurés, the 
ancient walled castle of the Kings 
of Munster, It became a monas- 
tery in A.D. 1101 and survives to 
this day, with its central tower, 
its tall Celtic Cross, the soaring 
Round Tower, and King 
Cormac’s Chapel, “ probably the 
most detailed and finest of our 
native Irish achievements in 
architecture.” 

This comment upon Cormac’s 
Chapel was made by Mr. James 
Neil Downes, who should know, 
for his measured drawings of 
Cormac’s Chapel brought him the 
Kerner Greenwood Prize in 1956. 
(Later, as an historical record, the 
drawings were presented by 
University College, Dublin, to the 
National Library.) 

Judging by his achievements to 
date, Dubliner J. Neil Downes, 
B.Arch., M.R.LA.L, is a young 
man with greater successes ahead, 
perhaps even world renown. He 
is twenty-six, dark, slim, with 


almost a Japanese gentleness and 
subtlety. 

At present Mr. Downes works 
in the offices of a well-known 
Belfast architect, but finds time 
to pursue his love of music as a 
member of the Studio Symphony 
Orchestra. At Belfast Music 
Festival last year he won the 
Campbell Cup for senior solo 
violin. 

All this, having taken a 
scholarship and first place in 
studio work in each of his four 
years at University College, 
Dublin, and finishing with first 
place, honours and an exhibition 
when he was twenty-three! It is 
of interest that his thesis submit- 
ted for the Degree examination 
was entitled “ A Concert Hall for 
Dublin.” 

His design and model for the 
£45,000 new theatre planned by 
the Lyric Players, Belfast, has 
been arousing widespread com- 
ment, even in _ distinguished 
British newspapers. 


This Autumn Mr. Downes 
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begins a European tour to study 
modern architecture—result of a 
first-ever scholarship award in 
architecture by the Irish Arts 
Council last year. “I want to 
travel around Europe,” he said, 
“to become personally involved 
with the buildings—with the best 
architecture of the immediate 
past and today.” 

“Of course, you already have 
been abroad—having won the 
Rome Scholarship in 1956?” 

“Yes. Every year a party of 
ten students, seven from England 
and one each from Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland is 
sent by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. I was the 
student from the Irish Republic 
—ysent by arrangement by the 
British and Irish Institutes— 
bringing the number to eleven.” 

A man with the many interests 
of Neil Downes would surely 
come through any interview with 
flying colours. 

Chess, for example : he was on 


the junior and senior winning 
teams at St. Mary’s College, 
Rathmines. Verse-speaking and 


acting : for his réle in a Shakes- 
peare play in 1950 he won the 
Fr. Mathew Feis Gold Medal. 
Writing : his vivid report on his 
Rome visit has been called “ most 
unconventional”. And music. 
With so many and _ varied 
talents could he recall, I won- 
dered, his earliest strong interest? 
“T always seem to have been 
drawing and painting, and I 
always seem to have taken a-par- 
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ticular delight in music. But per- 
haps drawing and painting came 
first.” 

“No doubt your parents gave 
encouragement?” 

“Oh, that was essential. I was 
encouraged and allowed to follow 
these interests to the limit of my 
capacity. Then something hap- 
pened which had a strange result. 
In my fifth year at school, in- 
stead of doing school work at 
night I devoted a year to draw- 
ing—attending the College of 
Art three nights a week—and 
also music. 

“By organising things I found 
I could get through my home- 
work from four to six. I con- 
centrated to learn as much as 
possible, allowing twenty minutes 
for one subject, ten for another. 
The surprising thing was that my 
placing at school improved for 
that year even though I was 
doing the extra evening study.” 

Neil Downes at that time had 
made no plans about his future. 
“Up to school-leaving time I 
knew nothing about architecture. 
My brother is an engineer, so 
when I came to consider what to 
study for University Degree the 
choice was between mathematics 
or physics or architecture. My 
training up to then had been: 
aesthetic, drawing and painting; 
technical, maths. and physics— 
which all seemed to combine in 
the single pursuit of architecture. 
And didn’t Goethe describe the 
architect’s work as ‘frozen 
music ’?” 


COMING« A 


The phrase brought to mind a 
picture: that of the towers of 
Cashel of the Kings. “ Does 
nationality influence an architect?” 

“Oh, certainly, though in a 
subtle way; he will have been 
mucl’ influenced by his environ- 
ment. We have a certain native 
Irish architecture, but in the past 
the main achievement has been 
sculptural, in the form of gth and 


roth century stone crosses and 
carvings. 
“Because the social position 


was such that the trained intelli- 
gentsia were English, most of 
our architecture stems from the 
British tradition. The magnificent 
brick Georgian architecture of 
Dublin is more Anglo-Irish than 
native Irish. Dublin to me is a 
city state like Venice, distinct 
both from native Irish and 
English traditions, and with a 
special quality and culture of its 
own.” 

“What is your reaction to the 
Irish Round Tower, to old native 
structures?” 


SCHOOL OF MODERN 
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“That is an exception. And on 
some of our early churches there 
are beautifully carved doors, 
specifically Irish—from the Irish 
tradition. Cormac’s Chapel prob- 
ably is the most detailed and 
finest of the Irish achievements 
in architecture, even if there are 
some Continental influences in 
x 

We discussed the world-wide 
interest aroused by Mr. Michael 
Scott’s Arus Mhic Dhiarmuda, 
which Neil Downes thought “a 
very fine achievement.” “Irish 
architecture,” he said, “is at a 
Stage where a really distinctive 
style may emerge which subse- 
quently will be recognised as 
characteristically Irish. 

“To my mind, the finest 
achievement of modern Irish 
architecture is Dublin Airport, 
the work of Professor Desmond 
Fitzgerald, U.C.D. I think we are 
fortunate that a _ building so 
public, so much seen by visitors, 
embodies in such a degree the 
qualities of grace and elegance.” 
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Two hermits lived on adjoining islands off the Irish coast. 
Although each was aware of the other’s existence, neither 
paid the other a visit for more than twenty years. 
One day, however, the senior hermit called on his brother 
recluse. They chatted for about fifteen minutes, and then the 


The Forgetful One 


visitor left. 


Ten years later the senior hermit once more knocked on 


his neighbour’s door. 


“ Hello,” the neighbour greeted him. “ Forget something?” 


PESSIMIST: A misfortune teller. 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


The O’Leary 
Triplets will 


Star in the New 
OUR GANG 


M, Dick AND Harry O’Lgary, 

the tousled trio in the picture, 
constitute one-third of the progeny 
of a disabled Irish-American war 
veteran who may well have fathered 
a fortune. 

For most of the last eight years 
these mop-headed moppets have 
been growing up near Gashouse in 
Venice, California, once the pet pad 
of the beatniks, dutifully attending 
elementary school plus _ special 
classes in singing and dancing. 

Californians first became aware of 
the three when two entered and 
won a contest for the most look- 
alike twins in town. Some wretch 
unmasked them a8 triplets and the 
prize was taken back. 

But the three got a succession of 
three-bit parts in movies and TV 
Now Hal Roach has decided to 
revive his famous Our Gang film 
comedies with Tom, Dick and 
Harry as his stars. i 


Voyager on High Seas 


LITTLE EPIC IN ITSELF IS THE 
life of Richard MacCullagh, a 
former Lieutenant in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, who com- 


manded a gunboat during Werld 
War II and is now a lecturer in 
Stranmillis Training College, Bel- 


fast, where over 1,000 students are 
trained annually for the teaching 
profession. 


Richard MacCullagh’s ante- 
cedents on his father’s side farmed 
in the Yeats Country. He hoids 
that that part of Sligo is one of the 
most beautful places on earth. His 
mother, reared on the shores of 
Bantry Bay, was of Huguenot 


descent, and her forebears came in 
a brig to Waterford hidden in water 
casks 

He has voyaged not only on the 


high seas, but right across Europe 
by canal. On one voyage on the 
Danube, he and his wife were 
arrested by Russian Navy men. 
He served with the Royal Navy 
from 1940 to 1946, first as Navigat- 
ing Officer of an Arctic trawler, 
then in command of a gunboat, and 
finally as Senior Officer of a 
Flotilla. He was personally deco- 
rated by the late King Haakon of 
Norway for his part in rescuing the 
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ship’s company of the Norwegian 
destroyer, Eskdale. 

His book, Viking’s Wake, 
selected last year for the 
Book Exhibition in Moscow. 

TATLER in Irish Independent 


was 
British 


The Author was —— ? 

IsS CHRISTINA KEOGH, M.A., A 

Dublin woman, has been at the 
core of every movement to develop 
libraries in this country since 1920, 
when she was appointed to take 
charge of the Central Library for 
Students just then established. 
Dublin University conferred upon 
her the M.A. Degree honoris causa 


last June in recognition of her 
achievement 

As an indication of the close 
collaboration that exists between 
libraries and book men, Miss 


Keogh told me one story out of her 


varied experiences. A State lib- 


rary in Berlin wrote to her for a 
work bv a then well-known Irish 
writer, since dead. She did not 


know the work, but made inquiries 
about it from, among others, W. B. 


Yeats, a friend of the author. Mr. 
Yeats had not heard of it either. 
One day she got a letter from the 
author. The work was his, he said, 
but he now regarded it as a 
“youthful indiscretion”, best for- 


gotten by everyone 

She sent the letter to the Berlin 
library, organising a 
special section of the works of Irish 
writers, Teutonic 
thoroughness, had uncovered traces 
of the obscure volume. 

Many years later there was a 
sequel. A well-known British pub- 
lisher wrote asking permission to 


which was 


and, with 


ALL SET FOR BROADWAY 
 pthtipesid Brendan (“ The 

Quare Feliow”) Behan, holi- 
daying in Galway recently with 
his wife Beatrice and Broadway 
producer Leonard Field, is pre- 
paring for his 


first visit to 

America. 
He said, “My play, ‘The 
Hostage ’, is opening on Broad- 


way on September 15. | shall be 
attending the opening.” 

“The Hostage ” 
London West End _ success 
(Wyndham's Theatre), has 
brought Behan fame 
money. A_ successful 
Wyndham’s is worth around 
£200 a week to an author. But a 
successful 


@ year-long 


and 
run at 


run on Broadway, 
where the price of seats is much 


higher, is worth close on £2,000 


a week. 
Daily Express 
apa pa pupuuiupupads)apapnpneni apni monday: e 
quote extracts from the author’s 


’ 


letter, which had passed into the 

archives of the Berlir? library. The 

author was AE (George Russell). 
I.M. in the Irish Independent 


Our Only Fresco Painter 
FATHER AENGUS BUCKLEY, O.P., OF 
Limerick, is famous in the world 
of art both at home and abroad. He 
holds the diploma in painting from 
the Roman Academy, e 
studied under Professor Carlo 
Siciero, one of the finest portrait 
and landscape painters in the 
history of modern Italian art, and 


A ' 
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official painter to the late King 
Victor Emmanuel. 

The gifted Dominican specialises 
in fresco painting, which, until his 
advent, was almost unknown in 
Ireland. In this branch of art sure 
judgment is essential, for paint is 
applied to fresh plaster and sinks 
into the wall. A mistake cannot be 
remedied other than by taking down 
the wall, remaking it, and com- 
mencing the work again. 

There are many fine works by 
Father Buckley in Ireland—such 
as his fresco painting of the Blessed 
Trinity in the dome of St. Joseph’s 
altar in St. Saviour’s Church, 
Waterford. But perhaps his prin- 
cipal claim to fame is his 21-ft. x 
11-ft. canvas, “ The Last Supper ”, 
in the official residence of the Irish 
Ambassador to the Holy See. 

D. F. Moore in Evening Press 


Bunk! ... and Guilty! 
AM BASICALLY IRISH, WITH 
Cherokee blood from _ both 
parents plus a Jewish strain from 
my father’s great-grandmother, 
Rachel Solomon. 
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I am William Harrison Dempsey, 
ex-heavy-weight champion of the 
world, rich in friends, richer in 
loved ones, comfortable in terms of 
the world’s goods. 

I am sixty-four. I haven’t been 
champion for a third of a century, 
yet I’m recognised wherever I go. 

I’ve read serious studies on what 
made me the great fighter they say 
I was. All agreed it was the natural 
result of poverty, the rough life on 
the last American frontier, and the 
fact that I had to fight to survive 
and thereby accidentally learned 
that I could fight better than I 
could do anything else. Bunk! 

Many said I was ruthless in the 
ring. How I’d stand over a fellow 
who was down and clout him again 
as he tried to rise. How I would 
get behind an opponent staggering 
to his feet and flatten him. Guilty! 

I did those things and more. And 
did them well. Why shouldn’t I 
have been adept at such tactics? I 
had learned all those tricks from 
men who flattened me as I 
struggled for footing. 

Jack DEMPSEY 


Disc-concerting ! 


“ REALLY, Paddy,” said Mrs. Newly-wed, “I'll put up with 

your untidiness, Ill tolerate the ash on the carpet; I'll 
stand for the noise you make in the bathroom; I’ll endure 
your trregular hours—but it’s going too far when you try to 
play my pancakes on the gramophone!” 


WHAT some people don’t know about driving would fill a 


hospital. 


The change could be effected with comparative 


ease 


Let’s Change to the Metric 


System and Decimal Coinage ! 


A. W. COTTON 


HE Report of the Metric 
System and Decimal Coinage 
Committee is worthy of study by 
everyone who is interested in the 
progress of our country. 

The Report sets out very 
clearly the arguments for and 
against the introduction of the 
metric system and the decimali- 
sation of our coinage, together 
with a fair estimate of the cost 
involved by the change-over from 
the present Imperial systems. 

All aspects of the problems in- 
volved are dealt with in a clear 
and concise manner. The diffi- 
culties which would arise in 
the Border counties and in exter- 
nal trade with Britain and the 
Six Counties if we were to change 
the present system while Britain 
retained it are, I think, somewhat 
exaggerated by the five members 
who, while agreeing generally 
with the main conclusions set out 
in the Report, do not favour a 
change in.either systems except 
in conjunction with Britain and 
the Six Counties. 


After all, since 1897, the use of 
the metric system has been per- 
missible by law in Great Britain 
and Ireland. The use of the 
metric system and decimals for 
all purposes has been taught in 
schools over the past sixty years, 
so that practically everyone in 
Ireland and Great Britain has 
had some practical experience of 
them. 

Besides, the system is so 
simple that anyone with ordinary 
intelligence would find very 
little difficulty or inconvenience 
in its operation. In fact the 
change from the complicated, 
chaotic, tiresome and wasteful 
Imperial system would be a great 
relief to all who have to make 
extensive calculations in weights 
and measures. 

It is easy to compile a useful 


Ready Reckoner giving the 
equivalents of the metric and 
Imperial systems which would 


greatly facilitate the work of 
those engaged in any transactions 
involving a change from one to 
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the other. Denmark has the 
metric system and a decimal 
coinage, but that does not prevent 
that country being one of our 
principal competitors in the 
British Market. 

In fact a difference in the 
system of weights and measures 
and coinage would seem, in itself, 
to have little effect on trade; it 
is the inherent merits of the 
metric system that have been the 
main consideration in all coun- 
tries where it has been adopted. 

As the Report shows, there are 
some 103 countries where the 
metric system is obligatory, as 
against fifteen—mainly members 
of the British Commonwealth— 
where it is not obligatory but 
permissible by law. One hundred 
and eighteen countries are shown 
to be on a decimal coinage against 
twenty-five on non-decimal coin- 
age—these latter mainly com- 
posed of members of the British 
Commonwealth. 

It is interesting to find that a 
joint report of special committees 
of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science and of 
the Association of British Cham- 
bers of Commerce express the 
view that there is a strong case 
for adopting a decimal coinage in 
Britain. 

The Committees were unable 
to recommend compulsory change 
over to the metric system of 
weights and measures in the im- 

ediate future because of the 
extremely high transitional costs, 
particularly in engineering. On 
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the other hand, the British Com- 
mittee on Weights and Measures 
Legislation in 1951 unanimously 
recommended the adoption of 
the metric system of weights and 
measures and advised that the 
change should be preceded by the 
decimalisation of the coinage. 

Two of the members of our 
Committee have made similar re- 
commendations as regards deci- 
malisation of our coinage. As the 
Committee point out, the adop- 
tion of the metric system and the 
decimalisation of our coinage 
would be of enormous benefit to 
our country. 

In education alone it would be 
of great benefit. The amount of 
time now wasted in involved cal- 
culations under the Imperial 
system, which would be saved 
by the change to the metric 
system, would be equal to an 
extension of the school leaving 
age by an extra two years, and 


enlargement of the curriculum to 
afford more time to other sub- 
jects. 

The substitution of the metric 
system would eliminate the enor- 
mous amount of time, labour and 
money now wasted on the present 
system in every sphere of our 
commercial, industrial and pro- 
fessional life; in fact every sec- 
tion of the community would 
ultimately benefit. As the Report 
States : 


“We came to the conclusion 
that the metric system of 
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weights and measures is intrin- 
sically superior to the Imperial 
system and that its superiority 
for all purposes is sufficient to 
justify the inconvenience and 
expense incidental to its adop- 
tion. We recommend therefore 
that the metric system be 
adopted at the earliest practic- 
able date as the sole statutory 
system of weights and measures 
for use in the State.” 


The Committee’s conclusion 
that it would not be feasible to 
adopt the metric system as the 
sole statutory system of weights 
and measures in less than fifteen 
years without adding enormously 
to the inconvenience and cost, 
and the further recommendation 
that the Government should an- 
nounce its acceptance in principle 
of the adoption of the metric 
system, and indicate an approxi- 
mate date not later than twenty- 
five years hence on which it 
would become the sole legal 
system of the country, is rather 
surprising. 

In the section of the Report 
dealing with the impact of the 
change on various sectors there 
does not seem to be much ground 
for that conclusion. The Com- 
mittee state that they are satis- 
fied that, having regard to our 
circumstances, the change could 
be effected with comparative 
ease. Surely a much shorter time 
than fifteen years would be 
sufficient? 

The main cost of the change 
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HERE would seem to be a 

general move towards decimal- 
isation of currency in sterling 
countries. South Africa proposes 
to decimalise her currency next 
year. Australia has accepted 
decimalisation in principle. A 
New Zealand Committee has re- 
commended decimalisation in 
three and a half years. 

it is probable that these 
countries will also adopt the 
metric system in the near 
future. India decimalised her cur- 
rency in 1956 and provided for 
the metric system to be obliga- 
tory by 1966 
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would arise through replacing or 
adapting weights and measures, 
plant, machinery, books of 
account, school text-books, maps, 
State and other records, etc. The 
longer the change is delayed th 
greater will be the cost owing t 
increased prices and the increa 

in the number of new weighing 
and calculating machines, cash 
registers, new plant and further 
mechanisation. 

If the British Government de- 
cides to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the British Committee on 
Weights and Measures Legisla- 
tion, 1951, and change to the 
metric system and decimalise 
their coinage, it would be proper 
to make the change at an early 
date. If, however, there is going 
to be a long delay on the part 
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of Britain, we should not hesitate 
to make the change as soon as we 
can, rather than go on wasting 
time, labour and money. 

The recommendation that a 
Special Agency of the Govern- 
ment should be established and 
charged with the function of im- 
plementing the adoption of the 
metric system with an outline of 
the Agency’s function, and that 
the Irish Government should 
communicate its views to the 
British Government and endea- 
vour to secure concerted action 
by the two Governments for a 
joint change, is excellent. 

The decimalisation of the 
coinage should go hand in hand 
with a change to the metric 
system, or, indeed, precede it, as 
recommended by Messrs. Coyle 
and McGloughlin. 
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Let us hope that our twenty- 
six county Government will have 
the courage to take the necessary 
steps to carry out the change to 
the metric system and the deci- 
malisation of our comage at an 
early date. 

The change is long overdue, 
and the benefits of such a change 
should not be withheld from the 
nation longer than the shortest 
time necessary to complete the 
essential arrangements. 

It ,is only right that every 
reasonable consideration should 
be given to any section which 
may be faced with special diffi- 
culties, but the welfare and 
progress of the nation as a 
whole should not be sacrificed 
merely to obviate some incon- 
venience to any particular sec- 
tion. 


eos 
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Sold a Foke? 


THE origin of the bagpipes was being discussed, and the 
representatives of different countries present eagerly 
disclamed responsibility for the instrument. 
Finally an Irishman chipped in: “Well, Ill tell you the 
truth about it. The Irish invented them and sold them to 
the Scots as a joke. And the Scots haven’t seen the joke 


” 


yet. 


PPAULTFINDER: A person with a bad memory who never 
remembers the good, or with a good memory who always 


remembers the bad. 


‘THE census-taker called at the home of a man 105 years old. 
“What a marvellous age,” the census-taker effused. 

“To what do you attribute it?” 
“ Vitamin pills,” was his retort. “Sure, me son in Phila- 


delphia has been sendin’ them to me since I was 101.” 


ee 


This thatcher recommends 

his customers to “go all 

contemporary”’—and avoid 
whitewash 


He Thatches 
Oaten 


with Golden 


Straw 


JOHN McCAFFREY 


ENIAL, debonair Paddy 
Cleary of Inchicore, Dublin, 
has the reputation of being a 
first-class thatcher. Born and bred 
in County Kildare he now finds 
jt more convenient to live in a 
Dublin suburb and travel to his 
work in the country. 
I watched him when he was 
thatching a lovely old-world 


condition and rain ran off it— 
just like a duck’s back. The next 
best sort of straw came from 
threshing machines. 

“But modern farmers are in a 
hurry and they thresh with com- 
bine harvesters. These speedy 
yokes break the ‘barrel’ of the 
stems. Still, when properly treated 
by a thatcher, this straw makes a 


cottage at Kingswood, Glondatln, good windproof and waterproof 


County Dublin. He used golden 
oaten straw for the job. This 
certainly gives a charming effect 
to the roof. 

Paddy thinks that the oat stems 
are not quite so serviceable nowa- 
days. “ When I was a boy,” he 
said in his melodious voice, “ the 
thatchers from whom I learned 
my trade always used straw made 
with a farmer’s flail. This was a 
swipple or wooden bar attached 
to a handle. The stem wasn’t 
damaged when they used the old- 
fashioned system. It was in lovely 


roof which can be guaranteed for 
at least twelve years. 

“All the thatched houses in 
this part of the world started with 
a foundation of flailed-straw 
which is still as good as the day 
it was put on sixty or seventy 
years ago. Ah! the old methods 
have stood the test of time. 

“When I have close-clipped 
the eaves of a thatched house and 
ornamented the ridge on the 
roof-top I can stand back and 
admire my work. In my young 
days they used to put mortar on 
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the sides. I vote for cement. This 
is a new idea and it makes a 
coftage very snug. Even a terrible 
storm wouldn’t stir a stem. 

“T comb the straw very closely 
with a special rake. I even hand- 
pick any loose stems I see. The 
object to aim at is a smooth sur- 
face so that the rain runs right 
down the straw to the ground. I 
get it to lie evenly by dowsing it 
with plenty of water. This means 
extra work going to the pump for 
cans of water, but at Kingswood 
I was very fortunate with a bab- 
bling brook across the road. 

“This Kingswood cottage 
always had a half-door in addi- 
tion to the front door. I think it 
is a smashing idea. Where there 
are small children it is a god- 
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send. It saves time, too; the 
people don’t have to open the 
door to se@ who is there ; and it 
gives plenty of fresh air and an 
opportunity for a bit of a chat 
with passers-by. 

“But I must tell you that I 
don’t like whitewash and white 
paint on the outside of thatched 
cottages. My idea of rural beauty 
is quite different to most 
people’s. I recommend all my cus- 
tomers to go all contemporary 
and strike out with some colour 
out of the ordinary. I tell them 
that turquoise with thatch is so 
refined.” 

They took his advice at Kings- 
wood and it is now a lovely home 
with its picturesque thatch and 
turquoise colour-scheme. 


Rarest of Feminine Graces 


[ HAVE often wondered what kind of wife I should choose if 
I were a man, and now I know. A woman with a quiet 
mind and serene presence; one who could make her home a 
refuge from the world, where a tired man could find not 
only bodily comfort but rest for his soul. 
A woman who never fussed or scolded, nor sought to 


dominate others, and yet maintained her own spirit’s in- 
tegrity. One whose affection burned with a steady glowing 
flame, like a turf fire, whose inward peace was expressed 
by a soft, low voice, the rarest of feminine graces and the 
most lasting. 

MARGARET LEIGH 


ERE never was any native English wit. It was entirely 
imported by Irishmen. The practical joke was the English 
form of humour—concrete and clumsy, if not coarse. English 
memoirs record many of these heavy pleasantries in the place 
where French writers embalm examples of the national gift 
for the glittering phrase. 
Sir SHANE Les.iz, The End of a Chapter 
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“It’s all due to the mmble 

brain of the great Dan 
himself” 


ALL THE 
FUN OF 
PUCK FAIR 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


HEY do things their own in- 

imitable way in Kerry. Long 
before the Tostal they had the 
biggest attraction of all for 
visitors in the whole country— 
and it was not Killarney’s idyllic 
scenery. 


Ten miles from Killarney, at 
the mouth of the _ turbulent 
Laune, is Killorglin. When I 


asked how old their Fair was, I 
was told : “ At least 3,000 years— 
back to the time of the Druids.” 

“Can you back up that 
claim?” I asked. Like true Kerry- 
men they answered my question 
by asking another: “Can you 
prove it wrong ?—all the scholars 
have failed to find an origin for 
our fair.” 


That there had been a fair in 
Killorglin from time immemorial 
is undeniable, but it was only 
when one Blennerhassett, the 
landlord and holder of the Fair 
toll rights, fell foul of Dublin 
Castle that the goat came into 
the picture. 

The landlord’s toll rights had 
been rescinded by the Lord 
Lieutenant in a sealed order. 
Driven by sheer necessity, the 


landlord—a member of the 
Ascendancy —- consulted Daniel 
O’Connell, then an_ up-and- 
coming young barrister on the 


Munster circuit. Having read the 
order and seen that the right to 
levy tolls on “fairs of cattle, 
sheep and horses” was well and 
truly wiped out, he gave one of 
the opinions which were begin- 
ning to make this lawyer’s legal 
ability feared by the British Gov- 
ernment. “Goats are not cattle, 
sheep or horses. Go ahead and 
hold a goat fair.” 

Thus, in 1808, “ King Puck” 
came to Killorglin. From that day 
on a majestic horned goat has 
been enthroned high over the 
three days of revelry in this old 
Kerry town. Counting every 
man, woman and child, the popu- 
lation of Killorglin for 362 days 
of the year is fewer than 1,000 
people. On the other three days 
the population jumps by 50,000— 
and one magnificent mountain 
goat. 

The goat is the most important 
member of the community from 
August roth to 12th each year, 
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for without his regal presence on 
his forty feet high throne there 
would be no Puck Fair and 
Ireland would be without one of 
its most picturesque annual 
events. 

There is a very big organising 
job behind this event. Some of 
the contingents coming to Kerry 
are, of course, self-organising— 
like the annual congress of 
itinerant folk. In late June plod- 
ding horse caravans start heading 
towards Kerry from the Glens of 
Antrim. As July wears on the 
caravan folk are working down 
through the Midlands, camping 
by the roadside at night and 
grazing “the long acre” with 
the horses they hope to sell at 
Killorglin. 

Amusement caterers settle 
their yearly calendar around 
Puck Fair and every quick-talker 
and three-card man in Ireland is 
looking forward to making a 
winter’s keep out of visitors to 
“Puck”. None of these groups 
need organising for to them the 
Fair is part of their livelihood 
and they do not have to be in- 
vited. Neither do the Kerry men 
and women in London’s High- 
gate or Hoxton who work out 
their holidays to be home for 
mid-August. And air travel has 
made it easy for Boston contin- 
gents to be home in good time. 

The serious side of the Fair is 
looked after by a local committee. 
The scouts are out on McGilli- 
cuddy’s Reeks to pick a good 
goat for the 1960 parade and the 
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OW 50,000 people can be 

packed into the town | could 
not see until it was explained 
to me that Puck Fair starts on 
“Gathering Day” and goes on 
through “ Big Puck Fair Day” to 
“ Scattering Day”, non-stop day 
and night. 

Parking space has to be found 
for 6,000 cars, car 
carries at least six visitors. C.!.E. 
brings in nine special trains and 
an unknown number of buses. 
Last year 30 buses came down 
from Donegal alone. 


and each 


selection teams are roving the 
country to pick the young lady 
who will crown King Puck. An 
industrial parade on a national 
scale, a farmers’ tractor parade 
and massed bands will precede a 
four-horse state coach containing 
King Puck. He will be crowned 
and hoisted up to his throne forty 
feet over the milling crowds and 
will stay there for three days. 

While he is aloft he will watch 
tens of thousands of pounds 
change hands as cattle and farm 
produce are bought and sold, for 
the Fair is big business to this 
town. The donkey races and the 
soap-box Derby are good fun, but 
Puck Fair is real business at its 
core. 

Sideshows, dance halls and 
public houses open until 3 a.m. 
Shops and eating ‘places and 
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garages stay open almost con- son, for the tenth year, bring the 
tinuously for the three days. dethroned King back to Carran- 
When all is over, “Pa” Houlihan, tuohill to rove the hills once 
gentleman-in-waiting to King more—and Killorglin will catch 
Puck for fifty years, will see his up on its sleep. 
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The Champion of Champions 
(ruFts’ (London) Champion of Champions Award to the 
Irish Wolfhound is quite a change from previous years 
and will no doubt do the breed a lot of good. On searching 
for records from early days one finds that very little inform- 
ation is available. On looking up Hutchinson’s Dog Encyclo- 
pedia I find that it is the largest of all breeds, “‘ Gentle when 
stroked, fierce when provoked” and so much has been 
written as to the ancient history of these Wolfhounds that it 
is difficult to know what to believe. 

Another record says that a Father Edmund Hogan wrote 
a history of the breed in 1897, but when it was all com- 
pleted and bound, the printer’s premises were destroyed by 
fire, consequently the book is very scarce. 

For those who fancy owning one of these dogs here is a 
guide to the required standard for championship shows. The 
Irish Wolfhound should not be quite as heavy or massive as 
the Great Dane, but more so than the Deerhound, whose 
general type he should otherwise resemble. Of great size and 
commanding appearance; very muscular, strong though 
gracefully built, moving easy with good action, head and 
neck carried high, tail carried with an upturned sweep, with 
a light curve towards the extremity. Height 314 inches, 
weight 120 lb. Anything below this would not be considered 
a typical specimen. 

E.S.C. News (London) 


[™ is true that there is a thing crudely called charity, which 
means charity to the deserving poor; but charity to the 
deserving is not charity at all, but justice. 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


Nosopy is perfect except the man your wife could have 
married. 


Although many defects cannot be cured, they can 
be conveniently corrected 


The Secret of Good Eyesight 


O. A. BATTISTA, D.Sc. 


\ AYBE your vision has not 
4% shrunk to the point where 
you have difficulty in making out 
passers-by across the street. But is 
it true that 20/20 vision indicates 
normal eyesight? What is meant 
by this term? What do we mean 
when we say a person is “ far- 
sighted ” or “ nearsighted ”? What 
is astigmatism? How are some of 
the ordinary eye defects caused? 
The answers to these questions 
about our precious eyes are impor- 
tant. 

Doctors now agree that a full 
correction of the ‘vision with 
glasses, a proper dict, training in 
proper posture, frequent examin- 
ations, encouragement of outdoor 
exercises, restriction of near work 
to the necessary minimum and 
proper attention to lighting, at 
least during the growing years, 
constitute the proper basis for 
bestowing better vision. 

The mysterious fraction 20/20 
used as the standard of vision, 
means that at twenty feet away 
from the eye-testing chart the per- 
son examined is able to read letters 
of a definite size designed for that 
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distance. If the vision is 20/30 
then at twenty feet he can only 
read that size letter which he 
should be able to read thirty feet 
away. In reality, therefore, 20/20 
is not “ Normal” vision. It is 
average vision. 

But just as the body varies in 
length and shape from individual 
to individual, so do eyes. It is 
these differences in dimensions 
of the eye that give us our 
most common refractive errors, 
i.e. hypermetropia (farsightedness), 
myopia (nearsightedness) and 
astigmatism. 

Conditions such as farsightness 
or nearsightedness depend entirely 
upon the natural shape of the eye- 
ball. The light reaching your eyes 
as you read these lines is reflected 
from the printed page. It is con- 
centrated or focused by means of 
an elastic lens on to the retina or 
inner coating of the eye which 
receives the image. 

In the case of normal vision, this 
image is formed in the very centre 
of the retina. But if the shape of 
the eyes is not perfect, the image 
produced is off centre. A far- 
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sighted eye is one that is too short 
and a nearsighted eye is one that is 
too long to focus what you see in 
the exact centre of the millions of 
sensitive cells making up the “ pic- 
ture-screen” at the back of your 
head. 

Farsightedness is by far the 
most common eye defect among 
the white races, whereas nearsight- 
edness predominates among the 
Chinese and Japanese. Headaches, 
blurring of the vision, an annoying 
itching or burning of the eyeballs, 
and other evidences of what is 
commonly referred to as “ eye- 
strain” are the usual symptoms of 
farsightedness. 

A nearsighted person is able to 
see clearly at close range, but 
everything in the distance looks 
blurred. This condition is cor- 
rected by the use of eyeglasses 
with heavy lenses. Although the 
exact causes of nearsightedness or 
myopia are not fully understood, 
the condition is hereditary and 
nearsighted parents usually have 
nearsighted children. Intense light 
and glare prove very annoying to 
myopic eyes, although the handi- 
cap of nearsightedness is used to 
advantage by many persons who 
earn their livelihood doing fine 
needlework, engraving, jewel set- 


ting, watchmaking, and watch 
repairing. 

What is astigmatism? This 
means “pointless” or “not 


clear”. Roughly, it is an unequal 
curvature of the refracting surfaces 
of the eye—the cornea or the lens, 
usually the former. 
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SDI ORO nne 
UR modern age, with its in- 


creasing tempo, does 
an extra strain on human 


place 
eyes 
Our forefathers went to bed at 
sun-down and got up at dawn 
We drive our motor cars along 
highways at 50, 60 or 70 miles 


an hour. 
Grandfather jogged about 
country roads in a pony and 


trap, content with ten miles an 
hour. He didn’t have to estimate 
distances and speeds in a maze 
of traffic, and do it with clock- 
work precision; he had no 
blinding headlights glaring in his 
face. He didn’t use his eyes 
under nervous tension, aware 
that a mistake in judgment 
might mean sudden death. 
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Another abnormality which 
affects the eyes is cross-eye. In 
human beings, each eye sees a 
separate picture, but the two im- 
pressions are fused in the brain to 
form a single image. However, the 
right and the left are never exactly 
alike. There is no trouble if the 
difference is slight, but sometimes 
the poor eye, though perfectly 
good alone, refuses to team up 
with the good one. Then trouble 
usually results. 

It is recoramended by ophthal- 
mologists that if crossed eyes are 
noticed just after birth or up to the 
second year, it is best to have the 
eye or eyes corrected at once by 
surgery. If the crossed condition 
develops after the second year and 
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38 
up until the fifth, it is sometimes 
possible to get curative results 
from spectacles prescribed by an 
oculist. He may also advise that 
the good eye wear a patch for a 
few hours a day. 

Most people have an unreason- 
able fear of cataract—unreasonable 
because it is founded on false 
ideas. For our peace of mind we 
should know that cataract is not a 
growth like cancer, and that it can 
be cured. Cataract is a cloudiness 
of the lens inside the eye or of the 
lens capsule or of both structures. 
The defective part or parts can be 
removed by surgery, with high 
success and with good vision being 
restored in many cases. 

Ithough many of the known 
defects of the eye cannot be cured, 
they may be conveniently cor- 
rected. With this knowledge at 
hand, it is surprising that 75 per 
cent. of all headaches are still 
attributed to eyestrain or eye abuse 
of one sort or another. 

“The surest and safest way to 
be fair to your eyes,” advises an 
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expert, Dr. Roland B. Wright, 

to try and maintain a good level of 
general health. Remember that the 
eye is a part of the body, and that 
there is a continuous give-and-take 
between the two. Make sure that 
your sleep, diet, exercise, and 
recreation are adequate. 

“Do your reading or other 
close work under a comfortable 
light coming from above and be- 
hind. Interrupt close work, like 
sewing, typing, and the like, every 
half-hour or so and rest your eyes 
by looking into the distance for a 
minute or two. You'll find you can 
get more done with less effort. 

“Children should have their 
eyes examined at about three years 
of age, before beginning school 
work, and after learning to read. 
Watch carefully for habitual 
squinting and other facia! contor- 
tions, or continual stumbling, 
bumping into things, and the like. 
Adults over forty should have 
their eyes checked by an eye 
specialist regularly at least once 
every two years.” 
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F-VErY portrait that is painted with feeling is a portrait of 


the artist, not of the sitter. 


Oscar WILDE, Picture of Dorian Gray 


JURYMAN (to prisoner, sentenced to 15 years’ penal 


servitude) : 
house?” 


“ Excuse me, but do you want to let your 
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“Open your mouth . 


... wider, please !” 


Adventure in the Dentist’s Chair 


JOHN M. MADDOCK 


ECENTLY, I got one of 

those unwelcome reminders 
from the dentist that I was due 
to call on him. Fellow-victims will 
agree that these visits, even in 
prospect, make quaking poltroons 
of the bravest. 

After procrastinating for a few 
weeks you make an appointment 
for the “ execution.” Inevitably, 
the dreaded day comes. With dry 
mouth and knees a-tremble you 
enter the surgery, and the dentist 
welcomes you like a king. 

Almost at once, it seems, you 
are in his dreaded chair, heart 
pounding like mad, and you 
scarcely able to reply civilly to 
the dentist’s light chatter. Oh! 
to smile and smile and smile and 
be a villain! Were there dentists 
in Shakespeare’s day ? Maybe he 
meant those words for them? 

There he is in his snow-white 
coat, smiling falsely and jabber- 
ing away nineteen to the dozen. 
The chair is suddenly tilted up 
and he pushes your head back. 
You know from previous en- 
counters that he is slyly pre- 
paring his lethal instruments. I 
remember one time, when a 
dentist asked me how I felt after 


the injection, my taut nerves 
suddenly snapped and I shouted 
at him to get on with the job. 
Well, I paid for it. 

He bellowed “ Righto!” with 
brisk ferocity, and flinging him- 
self upon me, held me down, 
wrenched out a back tooth with 
terrible gusto, and, as I firmly 
believed at the time, took half my 
head off as well! I’ve been very 
careful since .... 

However, on this occasion the 
dentist’s approach was calm and 
crafty. After some preliminary 
probing, scraping, tapping and 
hacking, he announced urbanely 
that there was a small filling 
needed ; scaling of course ; and, 
oh yes, one extraction . . . this 
item was mentioned casually—an 
unimportant afterthought as it 
were. 

Ignoring my feeble protests, he 
resumed his probing and hacking 
with what I felt must be a pick- 
axe. Then he started his infer- 
nal drilling with one of those 
pneumatic drills you see burly 
fellows using on the cobblestones. 

All the time you sweat and 
tremble, waiting for him to hit 
the merve. ... He oes. ... 
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Juch!” you jump. “I hope 
I’m not bothering you,” he re- 
marks easily. “ I’m just finished.” 
Your tormentor rounds off the 
horrible business with a spot of 
scaling to keep his hand in. “It 
was only a pin-hole,” he chuckles. 
“T’ll dress it now and fill it next 
week.” 

Then the extraction. .. . “This 
won’t hurt,” the dentist murmurs 
soothingly as he jabs the needle 
into your gum. While he waits 
for the injection to take effect, 
he chats away gaily and fumbles 
furtively amongst his weapons. 
But you know quite well he’s 
concealing the forceps in his 
hand. . . 

“Now !” 
your mouth wider, please ! 
And he’s on you. He has 
you well back in the chair. You 
open your mouth, close your 
eyes, grip the arms of the chair 
and brace your legs for the 
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he cries. 
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Usually there is a welcome anti- 
climax at this point. You feel 
little or no sensation; you are 
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“ WHERE is your husband?” 


Sitting at the kitchen sin 


“ What for?” 
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not wrenched from the chair ; 
you do not hit the ceiling. Instead, 
you merely hear the dentist’s 
voice : “ That’s all. Here it is!” 

You open surprised and pleased 
eyes and he displays the tooth 
in his palm. He invites you to 
examine it and admire the long 
roots. “Clean as a whistle!” 
the man boasts with all the pride 
of an artist. But you are too busy 
elsewhere to share his professional 
enthusiasm. . . 

When I told my dentist that 
his chair should be called the 
Chair of Horrors, he agreed 
blandly, but remarked, lighting a 
cigarette and becoming almost 
human: “ You sit down in that 
chair, thinking what a cruel fel- 
low the dentist is. But you leave 
it with your aching, nagging tooth 
gone. Then you think what a 
miracle man he really is. = 

Miracle man ? “I don’t know,” 
I murmured doubtfully, looking 
at him complacently pulling on 
his cigarette and lovingly laying 
out his instruments for the next 
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victim. 
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letting the water run.” 


“ He’s writing a poem on the Niagara Falls.” 
g 


“How did you get on at the oral examination, Miss 


O’Keeffe 2” 


“Very well, thank you. The examiner proposed to me.” 


Never build your house on 
a fairy path, or you'll soon 
regret it 


Why we should 
thank the 
FAIRIES 


KEVIN DANAHER 


| nage ta we have respect 
41% for the past, and the his- 
torians and archaeologists can 
get a lot of valuable information 
by examining ancient remains, 
but this feeling of reverence for 
the relics of our ancestors is 
quite new. Up to sixty or seventy 
years ago people did not hesitate 
to destroy them if they saw any 
profit in it. Forts were levelled, 
burial mounds were used as top- 


dressing, castles and abbeys 
made convenient quarries of 
dressed stone, ogham pillars 
made handy lintels for doors or 


windows, and grave-slabs were 
urned into paving-stones. 

Most of this was done by 
‘improving ” landlords and their 
agents; the ordinary country 
people were restrained by the old 
tradition that these places were 


inhabited by the beings of the 
other world. We may claim 
the fairies as the best protectors 


of ancient monuments the 
country has ever seen. But for 
them we should be very poor in 
monuments of the past, especially 
forts and earthworks which are 
comparatively easy to remove 
and provide useful material. 

Many of the forts have 
souterrains, that is passages or 
chambers underground, and these 
were the entrances to fairyland. 
Tales were told of people who 
ventured down and were never 
seen again. Once a piper went 
down; he is still straying through 
endless tunnels and the wailing 
of his pipes may be heard at the 
entrance. 

A boy crept down and peered 
through a crack into a room 
where the fairy ladies sat spin- 
ning. Back he went, full of his 
story but found that they had 
taken away his voice for fear he 
would tell of the wonders he had 
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seen, and he remained dumb for 
the rest of his life. 

Another story tells of a farmer 
who decided to plough up the 
fort, but was not long at work 
when the ground opened and 
swallowed him, horses, plough and 
all; this tale may have started 
when a plough team did actually 
fall into a souterrain on the site 
of an old fort. 

Sometimes a daring treasure- 
hunter went and dug in a fort or 
a mound, but if he did, said the 
neighbours, bad luck was sure to 
follow him, and even if he did 
find fairy gold it was sure to 
turn into leaves or ashes before 
he could spend a penny of it. 


Another haunt of the good 
people is the lone bush. Nearly 
always a whitethorn bush, it 


stands alone in the field; the 
cattle graze around it but do not 
harm it, and the little people 


dance and play around it all 
night. 
And woe betide the foolish 


man who cuts down a fairy thorn. 
Sometimes he gets a fair warn- 
ing, the axe is lifted to strike 
when he sees his house on fire, 
and off home he runs to find that 
it is a false alarm. Often the 
little people are kind enough to 
give him a second chance, and 
off he runs again to save his 
house to find it unharmed. But 
the third time he ignores the sign 
and chops down the bush, and 
finds his house and all his byres 
and sheds laid in ashes when he 
returns home. Or the axe skids 
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off the tree and makes a horrible 
gash in his leg. Or he puts a 
piece of the bush on the fire and 
it flares up and burns him. Or his 
crops fail and his livestock dies. 

Some of the good people have 
a love for high places, and have 
claimed many of our hills for 
their own: Knockma in County 
Galway and Mweelrea in County 
Mayo, Knocknarea in County 
Sligo and Drong Hill in County 
Kerry, Knockfierna in County 
Limerick and Slievenamon in 
County Tipperary, to name only 
a few. 

The last named is the typical 
fairy mountain, Sliabh na mBan 
bhFionn, the mountain of the 
fairhaired women who, of course, 
are fairy women. 

Many mounds, 
habited by the good people. 
Some of them are artificial, 
ancient burial mounds or the 
moats on which the Normans 
built their wooden watch towers. 
Others are just natural small hil- 
locks. But our ancestors held 
that they were hollow, and that 
at certain times a doorway 
opened and the good people 
came out. 

There is a story about a woman 
who was kneading a losset of 
dough one day when a small 
woman walked in and, without as 
much as “by your leave” lifted 
the three-legged pot from the 
fire and walked off with it. And 
in the pot was a good Irish stew, 
nearly ready for the men in the 
bog and the children coming 


too, are in- 
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home from school. When the 
outraged housewife got back her 
breath she set out after the little 
woman and caught up with her 
at the fairy mound. 

“Oscail!” (Open!) said the 
litle woman, and the hidden 
door opened and closed again 
behind her. So great was the 
housewife’s indignation that she 
was not to be daunted by 
any such unusual happenings. 
“ Oscail!” quoth she, and ran in 
and grabbed up her pot of stew 
from the fairies’ fire and was out- 
side again before they could 
raise a hand. 

The little people loosed their 
dogs, but the housewife delayed 
them by throwing them the 
mutton bones from the pot, and 
so reached and crossed the 
stream of water on the field 
boundary—and was safe, for 
fairies lose their power when they 
cross running water. 

In many places the old name 
sidhedn (pronounced sheeaun) is 
still used for these mounds, and 
even still there is a great reluc- 
tance to harm them. 

In travelling from one of their 
abodes to another the good 
people go along regular paths. 
And if anybody should dare to 
obstruct a fairy path, he would 
soon feel the disapproval of its 
owners. Worst of all was to 
build a house on a fairy path, for 
all kinds of illfortune plagued the 
unlucky occupants, from constant, 
horrible noises in the night to 
bodily injury to man and beast. 


HOMES OF THE FAIRIES 
E papa are circular enclosures 

with stout earth banks, com- 
mon in nearly every district in 
Ireland. There may be 30,000 of 
them. Some are great fortifi- 
cations, formerly military posts 
or the strongholds of chieftains 
and princes. 

But most of them are only the 
remains of the enclosures around 
the dwellings of the farmers of 
ancient freland, and they were 
built as much to keep out wild 
beasts, such as wolves, as to 
protect the family and the stock 
from human marauders. 

Tradition, however, makes 
them the homes of the fairies 
and as often as not they are 
called “fairy forts”. And so 
nobody should do them any 
harm or interfere with them in 
any way. 


a Mr is a hh cheb uAnAnbnAninbnhndel 


The wise man would go to the 
proposed site on a windy day and 
throw his hat in the air. Then 
the good people recognised his 
honest desire to placate them, 
and blew the hat along to a site 
which did not hamper their 
movements, and there the house 
was built. Of course we have all 
seen the whirlwind, and knew 
that the wind fairies—the 
sidhe gaoithe—were out on their 
rambles. 

And then there are the solitary 
fairies. For instance the pica, 
who lives in rocky glens and river 
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pools, and appears in the form of 
a horse, trying to get people to 
climb on his back so that he can 
drag them away miles from home 
and finish by throwing them into 
a boghole. So it might be just as 
well to avoid strange horses in 
the neighbourhood of Pollaphiuca, 
Gleannaphica, Carrigaphica and 
other places bearing that ominous 
name. 

[he Leipreachan, perhaps the 
best-known of our fairies, is a 
harmless poor creature who only 
wants to be left alone, to cobble 
his shoes and watch his little pot 
of gold. Indeed, the Society for 
Prevention Cruelty to 
Ipless Creatures might well in- 
vene in more flagrant cases of 


of 
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dullachan, and well may you 
avoid him, for he has the grue- 
some habit of appearing without 
any head; and, as soon as the 
fact of his headlessness has 
dawned on the mind of his un- 
happy audience, he puts his hand 
into his pocket, takes out his 
head, all dripping with blood, 
and glares for a moment at the 
wretch in front of him before he 
returns the head to his pocket and 
paces morosely on his way. 
Jackie-the-Lantern (alias Willie- 
the-Wisp another of these 
lone birds, although a fairly 
harmless one, for his attempts to 
lure strangers into the bog with 
his light, which he fondly hopes 
they may mistake for a candle in 


is 


‘rference with this poor little a window, have little chance of 
fellow, who, after all, does more success since the coming of rural 
than h share of attracting electrification. The poor chap 
tourists to our shores never thought of increasing his 

I different, however, is the candlepower. 
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| NEVER yet knew a rable Woman to be fond of her own 
Sex: I conik when both are mixt and well chosen, and 
put their best qualities forward, there may be an intercourse 
f civility and good-will; which, with the addition of some 
egree of sense, can make conversation or any amusement 
reeable 
But a Knot of Ladies, got together by themselves, is a 
very school of Impertinence and Detraction, and it is well if 
those be the worst. JONATHAN SWIFT 


Tile riddles of God are more 


of men. 


satisfactory than the solutions 


G.K.C. 


A long, long road from 
Ireland to Texas .... and 
a Master’s degree 


The Pluck 


of the 
COURTENAYS 


LEON HALE 


N 1948, Henry Courtenay was 

operating a small chemicals fac- 
tory at Bangor, County Down. A 
few months ago he received a 
Master of Science degree in agri- 
cultural economics at Texas A and 
M College. 

Chis is about what happened in 
vetween. Courtenay told it in his 
lege Station home while his 

red-haired wife and six 

en sat around him. The 
children range from seventeen 
rears to fourteen months. Two of 

m were born in Ireland; three 
in Canada; one in Texas. 

To begin with, Courtenay had 
no notion of going to college when 
he left Ireland twelve years ago. 
He left because, he says, he didn’t 
like the socialist-type Government 
that came to Northern Ireland fol- 
lowing World War II. 
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“There was also in Ireland a 
hangover from the old feudal 
system,” he said, “ which tends to 
keep a man on the same status as 
his parents. My own father was a 
lamplighter.” 

So the Courtenays pulled out 
and moved to Canada. 

“We rented an old car and 
travelled about 8,000 miles over 
Canada looking for a place to live. 
Finally we decided on a little 
place called Guelph, a Scottish 
settlement in Ontario. We farmed 
there. We had 265 acres of hills 
and rocks and mortgages.” 

Though they’d never been on 
the farm before, the Courtenays 
spent four years raising cows and 
pigs and turkeys, until “ foot and 
mouth disease knocked the bottom 
out of the cattle market ”. 

So they moved to town. In 
Guelph they moved into a twenty- 
one-room stone house that “ took 
a fortune to heat”. Back on the 
farm, Henry Courtenay had got a 
lot of experience, three more 
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children and a $1,200 unpaid feed 
bill. 

Everywhere Courtenay looked 
for work, he was told he needed 
a trade or a profession. He said his 
wife “ railroaded ” him into going 
back to school. 

He went to Ontario Agricultural 
College and applied for admission. 
“‘ Show us a Canadian high school 
diploma,” he was told, “and 
we'll consider your application.” 

So, with five children and the 
big feed bill, Courtenay started to 
high school at Guelph, at the age 
of twenty-nine. 

“I sat there like a chump 
among all those bright kids and 
didn’t know what was going on for 
five or six weeks,” he recalled. He 
had gone through the eighth 
grade in Ireland. 

“Ivy [Mrs. Courtenay] worked 
in a restaurant from 8 p.m. until 
3 in the morning, and I worked as 
cashier in the same restaurant in 
the evenings and on week-ends. 
We also boarded ten construction 
workers in the big house. 

“ You’ve heard the philosophers 
say a man hasn’t lived until he’s 
done three things—raised a son, 
written a poem, and planted a tree. 
I'd like to add and until he’s oper- 
ated a boarding-house. In a board- 
ing-house you meet all the colour- 
ful parts of humanity. Some of 
those construction workers were 
pretty loud. One of them played 
the tuba, and you could hear it for 
blocks away.” 

In 1953 Courtenay got his high 
school diploma, took it back to 
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Ontario Agricultural College and 
enrolled as a first-year student. 

“I worked full time, forty hours 
a week, doing market analysis for 
a farm equipment firm,” Cour- 
tenay said of his college days in 
Canada. 

“ And we sold vitamin pills and 
patent medicines, door to door. 
Sometimes the children helped. 
Ivy, the eldest girl, was getting big 
enough she could put a meal to- 
gether for the boarders, and Henry 
Jr. had a good newspaper route.” 

Mrs. Courtenay then decided to 
go to college. She enrolled for a 
one-year course in home econ- 
omics, and she and her husband 
graduated together in 1957. 

Now equipped with a degree, 
Courtenay sent out letters seeking 
an assistantship, so he could do 
graduate work. A favourable reply 
came from Texas A and M. 

“We had an old 1947-model 
panel truck that looked like a 
modern prairie schooner when we 
loaded up and headed for Texas,” 
Courtenay said. “We had tents 
and camped along the way.” 

In a little town in Indiana the 
Courtenays got permission from 
the sheriff to pitch their tents in a 
park. A small boy, watching the 
camp set up, approached Cour- 
tenay and asked, “ Sir, are you the 
owner of the circus?” 

The Courtenays are great 
campers. Earlier they took the 
panel truck on a sightseeing trip to 
New York, arrived late and 
camped in the first likely spot they 
found. At dawn they discovered 
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they had pitched camp in the 
middle of Manhattan Boulevard, 
just across the Hudson from the 
United Nations building. 

Two years at Texas A and M 
have been relatively uneventful for 
the Courtenay family. Father had 
an operation and Mrs. Courtenay 
had another baby, the only native 
Texan, fourteen-months-old Moya 
Kathlene. The other children are 
Henry Jr., seventeen; Ivy Jr., 
fourteen; Naomi and Ruth, ten- 
year-old twins; and Luke, nine. 

Courtenay has now joined the 
staff at A and M, and is doing con- 
sumer research for the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. For a 


man who didn’t have a high school 
diploma at twenty-nine, Courtenay 
has made passing fair grades. His 
grade point ratio is 2.9. A ratio of 
3.0 is perfect. 

Courtenay plans now to remain 
at A and M. Mrs. Courtenay wants 
to take a course in criminal psy- 
chology. She’s just interested. 

“The point of all this,” Cour- 
tenay said, “is that the North 
American continent is the only 
place in the world it could have 
been done. I couldn’t have done it 
in Northern Ireland. The thing is, 
over here they give everybody a 
chance to play, even if you don’t 
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Everything he Knew 


‘THE porter in a thriving pharmacy did so well that eventu- 
ally he was allowed to sweep up behind the prescription 


counter. 


One day, the proprietor said he was going out on business 
for a while and asked the porter to answer phone calls.. The 


phone soon rang. 
“ Hello,” said the porter. 


“Do you have aureomycin, streptomycin and‘ penicillin?” 


the caller asked. 


Flabbergasted, the porter was silent for a moment. “ Well, 
sir,’ he said at last, “ when I tould you ‘ Hello,’ I tould 


you everything I know!” 


GREAT tranquillity of heart is his who cares for neither 


praise nor blame. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS 


“BEFORE we start, here’s a most important tip—always 
keep your eyes on the ball,” said the golfing pro. 
“You bet I will!” said the newcomer. “ Some of these 

club members are a shifty-looking lot.” 


Why does a buyer pick out 
the dead and nearly-dead 


ones ? 


Lobsters 
Alive 
Alive-o! 


PROINSIAS 6 SUILLEABHAIN 


VERYONE has seen the glossy 
magazine photos of a _ red 
lobster, suitably dressed, on a large 
plate in a large hotel, where you 
may sample such a gourmet’s dish. 
The most remarkable feature of 
lobsters is the striking absence of 
literature on the subject of lobster 
fishing. Since Isaac Walton chewed 
the tapering end of his quill much 
amusing, exaggerated and scientific 
writing on different aspects of fish- 
ing has been printed, but the 
lobster has so far failed to figure, 
as far as I know. 

Very little skill is needed to 
catch the crustacean. Basically, you 
need a little boat in a little har- 
bour, two oars and the ability to 
row, some lobster-pots (baited) and 


: 
lobsters would like tc li you 
must give the creatures sufficient 
time to develop an appe r 


Another factor is that rs 
are reputedly poor-sighted (they 
make contact with a pair of 
antennz), so you wait for from 


pots up from the 


those bottom. 
You may get a blue lobster in 
every pot, which stimulates the 


mental arithmetic, or none at all; 
in which case you blame the pot 
bait, lobsters, the weather and the 
choice of ground—if someone else 
did the choosing. 

If you get any crayfish (also 
called crawfish) you keep them also 
as they are of equal market value, 
and, in my opinion, are even more 
palatable than the lobster. 

For the uninitiated a live lobster 
is blue or blue-black in colour, 
with a pair of very mobile pincer- 
like claws which can cause much 
pain, whereas the crayfish is 
bright red and has not got said 
claws. The crayfish frequent the 
wilder waters of western Irland, 
but the lobster may be found in 
any placid harbour. 

When you have rebaited your 
pots you re-shoot them and count 
your catch (if any). You must now 
set about keeping them alive until 
such time as they have passed from 
your hands into those of the buyer. 
Theoretically they will stay alive 
indefinitely in a box which you 
anchor in the harbour. However, 
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they have the unpleasant habit of 
shuffling off this mortal coil in a 
furry and the even more unplea- 
sant one of eating dead lobster and 
shuffling off in turn. Deceased 
lobster can be eaten if cooked 
within an hour or:two of death, 
I believe 

The high point of your life as a 
lobster fisherman is when you sell 
the fish to the buyer. He always 
picks out the dead and nearly dead 
ones, because he is at heart a 
businessman. He, in turn, sends 
his survivors to the consumers’ 
market—Dublin, London, Paris, 
Brussels—by land and sea, or by 
land and air. When next served 
with your lobster you must trust 
to the integrity of the cook and 
hope the lobster was still breath- 
ing when consigned to the cook- 
ing-pot. Otherwise you may get 
food-poisoning—in which case you 
know who to blame! 

There are some minor irrita- 
tions in. the lobsterman’s life—the 
weather and the feeding habits of 
the fish over which he has no 
control, and the shortcomings of 
his gear, over which he has 
control. For example, if there is 
any hole in the pot besides the 
one through which the lobsters 
(should) enter they are going to 
avail of the convenient back door. 

Conger eels have the nasty habit 
of making just such holes on their 
way out. So when you find one 
still in there enjoying his dinner, 
you decapijate him. Crabs also 
like taking $p residence in lobster 
pots, and ddn’t like to see lobsters 


THE FROGMAN WAY 


ODH MacNEILL was _in- 

terested in what | had to say 
about the hook on the end of 
the long stick with which 
lobsters are taken from their 
fastnesses in the rocks down 
around Kilmore, Co. Wexford. 

He says that up to a few years 
ago that method was quite 
common on various parts of the 
Mayo and Donegal coast 

“But a much more modern 
form of this mode of lobster 
fishing is practised at Greystones, 
County Wicklow,” he writes 

“Down there’ enterprising 
local youths, working entirely 
under water, hook and tease the 
crustaceans out of their rocky 
lairs .at the harbour mouth. 
These lobster fishermen wear 
skin-diving gear. On a recent 
Sunday afternoon | saw a pair 
of these lads help themselves to 
a dozen fine fish within an 
hour.” 
Patrick Lagan in “ Irish Press ” 
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arriving as stable-mates. Star-fish 
are also inimical to shell-fish. 
Would you like to spend the 
summer strengthening your beard, 
getting tanned, enjoying your food 
and maybe your pint, and building 
up resistance to winter "flu? If you 
aren’t inclined to get seasick, and 
you need a holiday, why not? You 
don’t need to be a deep-sea salt, 
and you'll soon pick up a smatter- 
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ing of the deep-sea language. You 
may even pick-up some cash—if 
you’re lucky. 

Lobsters can be caught at any 
distance from shore. The small- 
time fisherman, who hauls the pots 
manually, of necessity confines 
himself to inshore waters; bigger 
boats, with engine-operated 
winches, can fish at a great depth. 
Monster twenty-pounders have 
been caught miles from shore 
(every pound is said to represent 
one year’s growth). 
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caught is around two pounds. The 
market value per pound decreases 
in inverse ratio to greater weight, 
as the heavier fish are tougher and 
less flavoursome. 

The traditional Irish lobster-pot 
is bell-shaped with the entrance at 
the apex, and is woven entirely of 
rods. The French pot is cylin- 
drical, also woven of rods, but 
both ends are sealed with netting, 
and the entrance is on the curved 
side. There is no close season, and 
no effort is made to protect spawn- 


The average weight of those ing fish. 
Mi—— Wy 
Spectre of his Past 
‘THE story goes that a Tyrone farmer, his wife and children 
had their lives made miserable by a poltergeist—one of 
that nasty tribe of ghosts which specialise in throwing furni- 
ture and objects about, and kicking up an infernal din. 

This went on for a considerable time, so it was not surpris- 
ing that the family decided to move house—or “ flit”, as 
they say in the North. 

While they were loading a van with their household be- 
longings, a surprised neighbour on his way home from 
Dungannon enquired, “ Jim, don’t tell me you’re flitting!” 

Before the farmer could reply there was an unmerciful 
clatter of pots, pans and pails from the back of the van and 
a squeaky voice that didn’t belong to this earth was heard 
to say, “ Aye, we’re flitting!” 


(CONTRADICTION, sickness, scruples, spiritual aridity and all 
' inner and outward torments are the chisel with which 
God carves His statues for paradise. 

St. ALPHONSUS OF LIGUORI 


Bound to be Found 
Mgrs. Murpuy: “ Here, Tommy, run along and put this 
parcel on the bus.” 
“ Which bus, Mrs. Casey?” 
“Oh, any bus, Tommy. It’s my husband’s lunch and he 
works in the Lost Property Office.” 


| It HAPPENED THIS MONTH | 


Was It a Banshee Cried in 
the Wee Small Hours? 


NE OF THE STRANSEST STORIES OF 

all time had its; beginnings in 
Dublin on a warm August morning 
—at 2.30 a.m. on August 6, 1801, 
when Lord Rossmore, commander- 
ef of the British Crown forces 
‘land, died at his home. 

The evening before he had 
attended a vice-regal “ drawing- 
room” at Dublin Castle. To the 
people he met there, including Sir 
Jonah and Lady Barrington, he 
seemed in the best of health, and 
stayed at the party until near mid- 
night. Before leaving, he invited the 
Barringtons to join a party he was 
holding in his house at Mount 
Kennedy, Co. Wicklow. 

In fact, for a man of his back- 
ground and position, he had spent 
quite an ordinary evening—one 
that seemed to contain no hint at 
all of the strange things to come. 

At two o’clock in the morning, 
Sir Jonah Barrington awoke in his 
bedroom and heard what were 
described as “plaintive sounds” 
coming from outside the window, 
from a grass plot underneath it. He 
was to remember the banshee-like 
sounds all his life. Lady Barrington 
heard the sounds, too, and so did 
a maid. And finally, at 2.30 a.m., 
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Barrington heard a _ voice call 
“ Rossmore |! Rossmore!  Ross- 
more!” and there was silence. 

Next day the Barringtons were 
told that Lord Rossmore was dead. 
His servant had heard strange 
sounds coming from his room, and 
rushing into the bedroom found his 
master at the point of death. He 
died at 2.30 a.m. 

“Lord Rossmore was absolutely 
dying at the moment I heard his 
name pronounced,” Sir Jonah wrote 
later. It was, perhaps, the most 
terrifying experience of his life. 


Boston Tea Party 
(QBSTINACY CAN BE A DANGEROUS 

quality in a man. And the more 
important his position, the greater 
the danger. George the Third and 
his Prime Minister, Lord North, 
were both obstinate, and both took 
a shortsighted view of life. Work- 
ing together, and exercising their 
bad qualities to the utmost, they 
succeeded in losing some of the 
British Empire’s most valuable 
possessions: the American colo- 
ae 

Lord North, who died in London 
on August §, 1792, was the man 
who helped to bring free trade to 
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Ireland, and that in the face of 
savage Opposition from manufac- 
turers in England who saw thei 
fat profits t 
development. 

He could take a common-sense 
view of the world at times, and 
recognised the justice of the claim 
of “no taxation without represen- 
tation”. But his subservient atti- 
tude towards his King caused him 
to blunder badly and frequently, 
and his stubborn refusal to recog- 
nise the political and economic 
forces at work on the other side of 
the Atlantic led to the famous 
Boston Tea Party—when angry 
men threw chests of tea, brought by 
British ships, into the sea. North’s 
reaction to this was to order the 
port to be closed... 

The secession of the American 
colonies from the Empire is due 
to no small degree to this man who 
granted free trade to Ireland, but 
who could not see that the growing 
strength of American colonists 
made it impossible for the Empire 


to contain them for many more 
years. 

Like Furies of Hell 

N THE LATTER HALF OF THE SIX- 


teenth century no Irish chief- 
tains were more feared by the 
English forces in Ireland than the 
warring O’Mores—despite the fact 
that Elizabeth’s Deputy in Dublin 
Castle once described them con- 
temptuously as “obscure and base 
variets ”’. 

The O’More territory in the fat 
Midlands was known officially as 
the Queen’s County (now restored 
to its old name Laoighis or Laois). 
But Rory O’More, and, later, Rory 
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Og, his son, rarely gave the invad 


a day in which they could enjoy 
“their ” land 

“ Rory burr ed he 
Naas,” S§ y the Deputy v e 
to the English Council. “ His mer 
ranne t ugh the town lyke | s 
and ( ell, with flake fier 
fastned on poles ends.” 

And following Rory Og came son 
Owny, who, like his father and 
grandfather before him, attacked, 


id attacked again, when- 


chance of 


attacked, ar 
ever he 
the English. 

But on 
Timahoe, 
encounter with the . fell, 
mortally wounded. His death 
brought to a close a great family 
tradition of courage and chivalry. 


saw a 
August 17, 1600, at 


unimportant 


Loe fall 


during an 


enemy‘ 


An Unpleasant Business 
ABOUT I50 YEARS AGO A MOST 

extraordinary young man travel- 
led from his native Cork to 
Edinburgh where, in handsome 
Princes Street, he accosted the well- 
known Mr. Biackwood, proprietor 
of the much-discussed magazine 
which bore his name. “I have 
a rather unpleasant business, then, 
regarding some things which 
appeared in your magazine,” stated 
the young man when Blackwood 
admitted his identity. 

No one could blame Blackwood 
being nervous—which he was—at 
this statement. For some time, hard- 
hitting articles on various topics 
had been posted to him from a 
“ Mr. Scott” in Cork. The articles, 
when they appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, created a stir and gave 
rise to many angry letters. “ Would 
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you kindly give me the name of 
the author?” the young man asked. 

Blackwood properly refused to 
do this, and an acrimonious con- 
versation followed, until the young 
man—William Maginn—admitted 
he was “Mr. Scott” himself, and 
had selected this bizarre method of 
gaining the acquaintance of his 
editor. 

Maginn, one of the most un- 
usual journalists of the last cen- 
tury, was a man of many talents 
and considerable literary skill. It 
was said that he could spring from 
his bed in the morning and, still in 
his night shirt, sit at his desk and 
dash off, in an hour or so, an article 
which would later be praised for 
its brilliance and originality of 
thought. ; 

He possessed the most versatile 
of minds—even if he sometimes 
wrote with a pen in one hand and 
a glass of brandy and water in the 
other. But despite the fact that he 
could probably have earned a 
competent living a dozen times 
over, he frequently found himself 
in jail for non-payment of debts. 

The son of a school proprietor 
(young Maginn was in charge of 
the establishment at the age of 20), 
he played a large part in the 
founding of the  once-famous 
Frazer’s Magazine. His first 
articles were written for a local 
literary society in Cork, where 
they attracted considerable com- 
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ment, blame and praise. But in 
spite of his ready pen, he died in 
poor circumstances one August 
day in 1842. 


Bishop’s First-hand Account 
QNE OF IRELAND’S EARLIEST “ WAR 

correspondents ” was Dr. Stock, 
Protestant Bishop of Killala, who, 
in his Narrative of What Passed at 
Killala in the Summer of 1798, 
provided an eye-witness account of 
the French General Humbert’s 
landing at Killala, Co. Mayo, and 
the events which followed. 

Dr. Stock, a gentle, peace-loving 
man, was paying his first visitation 
to Killala on the day of the landing 
—August 27, 1798. He was told 
that three French frigates had 
arrived in Killala Bay, and shortly 
afterwards he was brought into the 
presence of Humbert, who asked 
him to help in the fight to free 
Ireland from a foreign yoke. 

But the Bishop, pointing out 
that he had sworn an oath of 
allegiance to the ‘King, begged to 
be excused. Later the good Bishop 
was to see the green flag proudly 
raised in front of his Palace, the 
distribution of French weapons 
among the peasantry, and the pre- 
parations for the advance on 
Castlebar. 

In his Nariative he gave a vivid, 
indispensable account of this colour- 
ful chapter of Irish history. 

J.E. 


Beware of the man who does not return your blow. He 
neither forgives you nor allows you to forgive yourself. 


BERNARD SHAW 


Wy can’t life’s problems hit us when we are eighteen and 


Rnow everything? 


How to Borrow 


from a 


Money lender 


How to Borrow Money—8 


In this country a money- 
lender may legally charge 
interest at the rate of 39 
per cent. per annum. ... 
Be sure you understand 
the commitments _ in- 
volved. 


SLA SL ASA FA FAS A ASS 


MARTIN LUCAS 


N ONEYLENDERS are firms 
4 or individuals whose stock- 
in-trade is money, and whose 
profits arise from the interest 
charged upon secured cash loans. 
Banks, building societies, in- 
surance companies, etc., represent 
as lenders the really Big Busi- 


ness of the money market, 
although the frank designation 
Moneylender is seldom applied 


to such concerns. 

In what follows we shall be con- 
sidering the Moneylender pure 
and simple ; that is, the regis- 
tered lender who commonly ad- 
vertises his wares in the newspaper 


columns headed “ Finance, 
Loans,” or “Loans and Invest- 
ments”. The advertisement is 


usually worded, “Cash advanced 
without security, {10 to £10,000.” 
You are invited to write, tele- 
phone or call. 
Note carefully 


the phrase 
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lenders, charge a 


somewhat 


“without security”: this is the 
key to the very specialised busi- 
ness of the Moneylender. He may 
be prepared, in special circum- 
stances, to advance much-needed 
cash “on note of hand aione”: 
which for the prospective bor- 
rower could obviously constitute 
a very tempting offer. 

And that is just what it is: a 
tempting offer. No borrower with 
even slight experience of the 
world will expect a lender to 
throw away his capital. As a 
matter of fact, “without security” 
is true only in a technical sense, 
as the Moneylender’s applica- 
tion form and questionnaire will 
make clear to the intending bor- 
rower. 

A certain degree of oppro- 
brium, rather unfairly in the 
writer’s opinion, attaches to the 
very name of Moneylender. How 
familiar is the old dramatic 
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both capital and interest. and will 


will 
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cliché about “falling into the 
clutches of a Moneylender”: as 
though one had slipped over a 
cliff rather than called to a busi- 
ness Office after due reflection 
and decision. 

It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that many legally registered 
lenders avoid the appellation 
Moneylender; their brass plates 
often describe them as “ Finan- 
ciers ”. 

Circumstances which make it 
necessary to call upon a Money- 
lender presuppose that the in- 
tending borrower does not 
possess “ bankers’ security”. The 
more gilt-edged and negotiable 
the security, the easier it will be 
to raise a loan; and, similarly, the 
better the security (in a conven- 
tional sense) the better will be 
the terms available to borrowers. 

In most cases the Moneylender 
will demand of his client the 
maximum possible interest. In 
Britain at present this is regula- 
ted by law at approximately 43 
per cent. In this country a Money- 
lender may legally charge interest 
at a rate not exceeding 39 per 
cent. per annum. 

Moneylenders naturally are 
most careful not to exceed the 
prescribed upper limit by as 
much as 1 per cent. The terms 
of an agreement signed by the 
borrower will be explicitly 
stated; for example, if it is 
agreed to make monthly repay- 
ments, it can be seen that both 
principal and interest will be 
steadily reduced. Of course 
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failure to keep abreast of the 
agreement will automatically 
create a new loan, and extra in- 
terest. 

Before a loan can be con- 
sidered, it is natural that the in- 
tending borrower’s credentials 
be examined. Some specialist 
Moneylenders will do business 
only with persons of high pro- 
fessional or social standing. In 
all cases full details of employ- 
ment and earnings must be pro- 
vided, together with a general 
outline of previous borrowings 
and present overall commitments. 
No Moneylender could expect to 
remain long in business if he 
failed to obtain and verify such 
information. 

It will be seen that anybody 
anxious to exploit a consistent 
demand can, if possessed of a 
fair amount of capital (say 
£2,000), set up a highly profit- 
able little business as a Money- 
lender. So long, that is, as there 
are people ready to pay an exor- 
bitant price in interest for the 
advantage of “ready” money in 
a périod of distress or urgent 
need. 

A loan of £50 would be repaid 
as {61 3s. od. within twelve 
months at 39 per cent. rate of 
interest. Before agreeing to 
expend so much, however, it 
would be good business to con- 
sider possible alternatives. 

There are in Ireland registered 
Thrift and Loan Societies and 
Commercial Banks _ which, 
although in a strict sense Money- 
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lenders, charge a somewhat 
lower-than-usual rate of interest. 
Such societies may be willing to 
accept as security for a loan a 
Cash Bonus endowment policy, 
or, alternatively, the signatures on 
foot of an agreement as guaran- 
tors of two male householders. 
The interest charged, nominally, 
is usually 1§ per cent. per 
annum. It is not, however, based 
On a steady monthly reduction of 
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both capital and interest, and will 
be found to work out at around 
30 per cent., or a total repay- 
ment of £58 14s. od. for a loan 
of £50 over a period of thirteen 
months. 

Before signing a Moneylender’s 
agreement, be quite sure that you 
understand the commitments in- 
volved. If you feel that you must 
borrow, first seek independent 
advice. You could be wrong! 


Agricultural Progression 
“ WHAT is your occupation?” 
“ Agricultural expert.” 
“ Your father?” 
“ He was a farmer.” 
“ Your grandfather?” 
“A peasant.” 


Men did their own Thinking 
Tue elder Mill felt assured that men had only to be educated 


to become good and wise. 


Put a primer in the child’s 


hands—and behold a mixture of Solomon and Socrates, 


wearing the white fl 


flower of a blameless life. 


The hope has proved to be delusive. Ninety years of free 


and compulsory education are 


not enough in which to pro- 


duce a fine race, and we may be pardoned if, looking at some 


of our compulsorily and freely 


instructed people, we wonder 


whether any number of years will be enough. 


Pl eine 
ine gene 
1 


ral mind is even shallower than it was in days 


when instruction was less widely dispersed; for men in times 


they 


when 


did their own thinking, such as it was, had 


greater 


tenacity of thought than is possessed today by those who 
have their thinking done for them by television, radio and 


the public Press. 


ST. 
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Oliver Cromwell 


DONN LEARY 


OLIVER CROMWELL alive was a portent and an angel of 
destruction, or, as he might have said himself, a sword 
of Gideon. Dead, he has become a legend and a curse. 
We know of him in Ireland to an extent that has almost 


made us forget that his operations were not confined to these 
shores. No one knows whether he was a religious enthusiast 
or a politician well versed in the canting jargon of his day. 
Some have accused him of lunacy; nothing but the latter 
complaint could excuse a denial of his greatness, though in 
Ireland for many forcible reasons that greatness is even to 
this day less than appreciated. 

His son-in-law, Henry Ireton, was a pragmatical fellow. 
He was a better lawyer than soldier, but was no indifferent 
ractitioner in either part. He had no qualms whatever 
about regicide, and accordingly at the Restoration his bones 
uffered a “‘sea-change” from Westminster Abbey to 


Tyburn. 
General Hugh O’Neill, better known as Aodh Dubh, was 
nephew of Owen Roe, and a staunch fighting man. So much 


for recorded history. 


” iC my soul,” remarked to get such civility from the in- 
General Cromwell, “I could habitants of this abominable town. 
do with a present of sacke and Such another day bids fair to 
strong waters such as were sent us turn my noble to a ninepence.” 
from Wexford, but we are ill like 


“The Lord will arise and slay 
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the unbelievers. Let us fall upon 
the Moabites and destroy them 
utterly, even as were destroyed the 
cities of the plain. Let us gird on 
the sword of righteousness and 
smite them, even the women and 
children, until their seed shall 
wither from the earth. Surely will 
the Lord vouchsafe unto us forth- 
with a crowning mercy, a great 
deliverance, a complete victory.” 
Apart from the slight glow awak- 
ened by the fervour of his utter- 
ance, Ireton’s gloomy countenance 
became even more cheerless, when 
he had delivered this brief homily. 

“Henry,” said Cromwell, shak- 
ing his head at him disapprovingly, 
“do not preach at me. Reserve 
these expressions for open-air 
meetings. You may discourse at 
whatever length you wish of 
Amalekites and Philistines to the 
lions of Judah outside, but you can 
teach me nothing about apposite 
Scriptural references. I share 
entirely your views about a crown- 
ing mercy, but at the moment I 
should appreciate even more 
deeply a hint as to how I am to 
explain away, to the satisfaction of 
Parliament, the 2,000 men who 
are lying dead in the breach before 
Clonmel. And if we do not capture 
this place our work will be all to 
do again, for we shall no longer be 
invincible.” 

Ireton might be said to have 
looked sullen were it not that his 
visage in no circumstances be- 
trayed the slightest suggestion of 
cheerfulness. 

“O ye of little faith——” he 
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began, and paused as one of those 
warts on his father-in-law’s coun- 
tenance, which Lily so faithfully 
portrayed, began to twitch in a 
most ominous manner. “ We shall 
have to blockade them,” he said, 
reverting briskly to normal speech. 

“ Yous penetration amazes me,” 
replied Oliver rather irritably. 
“ Did you imagine I was going to 
throw away another storming- 
party?” Ireton maintained a dis- 
creet silence. “‘ But a_ blockade,” 
continued the commander-in-chief, 
“is of its essence a protracted 
affair, and time is just what I can- 
not spare at the moment, as you 
are well aware.” 

Ireton nodded. The news from 
Scotland was not reassuring, but 
if an appropriate Scriptural out- 
burst was unsuitable, he had no 
views on the subject. The prob- 
lem was not covered by the Jus- 
tinian Code, and there no 
precedents available. He was at a 
complete loss in his capacities of 
soldier, preacher or lawyer. 

Oliver remarked his silence 
gloomily, and slid to his knees. “O 
Lord,” he prayed, “who didst 
deliver the Israelites from the Land 
of Egypt, and brought them into 
the Promised Land, look now with 
favour on thy people, for lo! have 
we come to Jericho and blown nine 
times nine, yea, and ninety times 
nine upon the trumpets; more- 
over, have we assailed them by 
rampart and palisade and loosened 
murderous cannon upon them, and 
behold! the still stand; 
while within the heathen and the 


were 


"1 
walls 


“ OH, A CHILD OF ANANIAS,” GROANED OLIVER CROMWELL §9 


Amalekite, the Philistine, the son 
of Anak walks boldly in impiety, 
honouring the scarlet woman and 
fearing not the wrath to come; for 
they make music, Lord, before the 
brazen calf, nor does the lightning 
of thy vengeance strike them; but 
we, thy children, sit cold and sore 
lamenting without the walls.” 

Ireton moved restlessly as one 
resentful that his thunder had 
been stolen, but before he could 
voice a protest there was an ex- 
change outside the tent, and an 
officer made his appearance. 

The Ironside was greatly edified 
by his general’s prayerful attitude, 
and indeed seemed to require but 
little provocation to join in with 
seemly, plangent reference to the 
Almighty, but while he was decid- 
ing hastily between the Samaritans 
and the Egyptians, on either of 
whom he was prepared to cry woe 
with fitting vigour, Cromwell put 
a period to his devotions, and 
asked curtly for a report. 

“ The Mayor of Clonmel is out- 
side, sir, and craves speech.” 

Cromwell and Ireton exchanged 
glances. “Let him be brought in 
at once,” was the order. 

“ General Cromwell,” said the 
Mayor, “I have come to ask for 
terms.” s 

“What saith the Lord?” en- 
quired Oliver, “have no truck 
with idolators, nor let the children 
of light have any dealings with the 
children of darkness. Man, do you 
not know that whoso toucheth 
pitch is defiled therewith?” 

The Mayor glanced apprehen- 


sively at the Puritan’s stern coun- 
tenance, and even less cheered by 
a hasty look at Ireton, regretted 
bitterly that he had not defiled to 
Waterford with Hugh Duv. 

“ General,” he answered with 
an internal quake manfully con- 
cealed, “I have come to discuss 
texts of a treaty, not of Scripture.” 

“Impious and godless,” snorted 
Cromwell. “.Why should I not 
raze this city to the ground, and 
leave not of it a stone upon a 
stone?” 

“Yea, verily,” intoned Ireton, 
“destruction doth encompass thee 
about. Jerusalem, thy days are 
numbered.” 

“That may be,” retorted the 
Mayor, whose alarm was already 
beginning to give place to exasper- 
ation, “but destruction has not 
got in yet, however much encom- 
passing it may be doing. In fact, 
General, as you are aware, we are 
fairly good hands at dealing 
destruction ourselves.” He cast a 
look of dark Irish anger at the 
Puritan commander. 

Cromwell did not at all under- 
estimate their powers of destruc- 
tion. “ The stoutest enemy,” he 
replied, “my army has ever met 
in Ireland. Never was seen so hot 
a storm, of so long continuance, 
and so gallantly defended, neither 
in England, nor in Ireland.” 

The Mayor smiled, well pleased. 
“We do our best,” he protested 
deprecatingly. 

“* And a very good best,” Crom- 
well conceded. He spoke a word 
apart to Ireton, and in a short 
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space a soldier arrived with food 
and drink, and with him a civilian 
bearing parchment and an ink- 
horn. 

“ Mayor,” said Cromwell, “I 
am a man of many affairs. If your 
proposals are reasonable they shall 
be signed, sealed and delivered 
this very night, if not”—he 
paused—" they shall be sealed in 
blood.” 

“If you will permit me, 
General,” responded the Mayor, 
“may I express my gratification 
at your despatch. I have heard you 
spoken of as a remarkable man, 
and rumour for once has not 
lied.” 

“Thanks to the Lord for his 
many favours,” was Cromwell’s 
reply. “A humble instrument, 
sir,” he added, in a tone entirely 
devoid of humility. 

The Mayor sensed that he was 
creating a favourable impression. 
“ General,” he continued, “we 
acknowledge our temerity in con- 
testing your might.” 

“And high time, too,” inter- 
jected Ireton sombrely. 

And now what do you want?” 
enquired Cromwell. 


“An amnesty for resistance and 
all inhabitants secured in their 
and estates,” was 


lives, liberties 
t immediate response. 

Cromwell considered him 
thoughtfully. “I shall place a 
garrison in Clonmel,” said he. 

‘If you wish,” the Mayor 
agreed, 

‘Most assuredly I do wish,” 
said Cromwell. 


a ae” 
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“And security for the inhabi- 
tants?” he went on. 

The Mayor nodded. 

“A bold man and a bold re- 
quest. Am I to leave unavenged 
this naughty resistance, and my 
choice soldiery slaughtered?” 
Cromwell’s brow darkened. 

“ A great soldier can appreciate 
a great resistance,” suggested the 
Mayor. 

Cromwell’s frown relaxed, and 
he turned to the Secretary. “ Make 
it out so—for all civilians.” 

With a trembling hand the 
Mayor inscribed his signature, and 
the Puritan endorsed the terms of 
agreement in a bold, round hand. 

The Mayor took the precious 
document, and rose to his feet. 

“A moment,” said Cromwell. 
“T must have this O'Neill. He is 
too dangerous an enemy. Let him 
be sent out before you return with 
these terms.” 


* But commenced the 
Mayor. 

“Not a word,” interjected 
Cromwell. “ You made no mention 
of him, nor did I. He is not 


covered by these terms.” 

The Mayor was embarrassed. 
“ O’Neill is not in Clonmel,” said 
he. 

“Not in Clonmel!” shouted 
Cromwell in great anger. “ Then 
where in heaven’s name is he?” 

A shudder of horror 
through the audience at 
General’s ungodly outburst. 

“Well on the way to Waterford, 
to the best of my knowledge,” was 
the Mayor’s answer. 


ran 
their 
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habi- “When did he go?” Ireton and he were left alone 
“ To-night.” again. 
“And while you have been “Now is the truly delectable 
d re- prating he has been escaping.” time,” murmured Ireton. “ They 
nged Cromwell tore the document from are without defence or powers of 
1 my the Mayor and was about to tear it resistance. Let us fall upon them 
red?” across. even as Gideon did 2 
° “Hold, General,” said the “* Peace,” said Cromwell. “‘ Must 
eciate Mayor. “You never asked me you forever quote Judges and 
d the about Hugh O’Neill. If you had, Deuteronomy at me? This is a 
I should have told you ‘3 brave man and a brave town.” 
» and “Oh, child of Ananias,” “A subtle flatterer, a user of 
Make groaned Cromwell. corrupt arts,” snorted Ireton. 
“T have heard hard things of “ Perish such spawn of evil.” 
i the you,” the Mayor went on boldly, “Do you call it corrupt arts to 
e, and “ but as yet I never heard any man say that I am a man of honour?” 
ms of deny that you were a man of enquired Cromwell in a terrible 
mand. honour.” voice, 
ecious “Flatter me not, thou child of “This treaty shall be kept. This 
ect. perdition,” roared Oliver. “Bring is no dangerous precedent. It will 
mwell. him outside a while,” he ordered be a long time ere it is followed 
7 the soldiers. again by Englishmen in Ireland.” 
n with 
| the 
rjected Anybody can be Funny 
ager | VERYONE tries to define the difference between wit and 
is not ' humour. Wit is less good-natured than humour, rhe wit 
stands apart from his fellow creatures: the humorist identi- 
rassed. fies himself with them. The wit laughs aloud—often scorn- 


” said fully. The humorist chuckles—often to himself. The humor- 
ist is a dangerous fellow, because he wields the most effective 

houted weapon in the world. 

‘ Then Fun is a temporary thing. It makes no alteration in our 


he?” point of view or our habits of thought. One doesn’t need to 
c ran try to be funny. Anybody can be funny, telling the truth 
their about his family, or his neighbours—or himself. 
Lynn DoyYLe 
erford, WHEN a@ middle-aged man looks back twenty years, he says 
2,” was he was then in his prime. When a middle-aged woman 


looks back twenty years, she says she was then in her pram. 


Do not resent the questions you are asked or the 
money you must pay. It ts all laid down by law 


When You Enter a Casino... 


ST. JOHN DONN-BYRNE 


NYONE can go into a 

casino on showing satisfac- 
tory papers, provided he is over 
twenty-one, not wearing services 
uniform, not manifestly drunk 
and/or likely to cause a dis- 
turbance. But casinos maintain a 
stiff-shirted front to the world, 
and many a tourist would be 
glad to know how to make a 
smooth and unembarrassed en- 
trance, and how to get out with- 
out losing that Hawaiian-patterned 
shirt that the management would 
really prefer he didn’t wear. 

Although the most famous 
French casinos may be at Nice, 
Cannes, Deauville, Le Touquet 
and suchlike fleshpots, the biggest 
national money-maker is Enghien, 
a matter of seven miles from 
Paris. Only the baccarat-type 
serious gambler tends to go and no 
one laughs much. 

The tourist who has not time 
to see past the superficial con- 
fusions of the baccarat table 
would certainly do best to stick 
to one of those games which are 
by-products of that interesting 
invention the wheel. The least of 
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these is boule, a version of 
roulette. The stakes are low and 
the gains likewise and it leads in 
nicely to roulette itself. 

At the bigger casinos the 
roulette table can start with a float 
of fifteen million francs, old. If 
that is won, the bank is ‘ 
or broken, and that particular 
table goes out of action. A black 
cloth is brought and put over it, 
and it is not used until the next 
day. The sight of this funereal 
ceremony bucks up the gamblers 
no end. 


“ contée.” 
sautee, 


Casino money turnover has 
gone up by nearly one-third in 
the last four years, and the 
French authorities’ attitude to 


this windfall is rather that of the 
parents of a profitable child pio- 
digy. They are happy, but dis- 
quieted. So casino operations 
have become circumscribed with 
regulations from top to bottom. 
The law says that a casino must 
provide entertainment, restaurant 
facilities and a gambling room 
and that each part is equal to the 
whole. In fact, you often eat well 
and fairly cheaply at .a casino 
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“How much for the wife and her mother? They don’t 
look—they just keep talking!” 


restaurant which is just coasting 
along on the gains of the gam- 
bling. 

Meanwhile, in the salle de jeu, 
the gambling goes on, the law 
checking on the proprietor, the 
proprietor checking on the com- 
missaires, thesé commissaires, 
sitting on high stools, checking 
on the public and the activities of 
the croupiers who, dead-pan in 
any flap, handle the actual 
gamblers. Casinos will go to 
almost any length to avoid a 
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scandal and, once black-listed, 
your gambling days are practically 
reduced to football pools. 

The casino world has been 
facing problems of adjustment to 
the new franc. In some places the 
croupiers have stayed on until 
dawn in the gambling rooms, the 
tables all shrouded, practising the 
new patter which would be 
needed. 

They like the change ; but not 
so the proprietors, even though 
they have been given a generous 
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year in which to replace their 


funds of chips, all of which are 
(understandably) produced under 


strictest security 
Monte (¢ 
chips even 


-arlo came out witl 
before the de 


but jumped its minimum 

2 francs, old; to five francs, 
new—the first rise since 1914 
Meanwhile, other casinos are 


committed to putting commas on 
their chips before the last two 
noughts as a temporary measure. 

Finally, I would pass on the 
following pieces of advice which 
come from what the French call 
une source digne de foi. 

When you want to enter a 
casino, be sure you have a 
port and that your ‘wife has hers. 
And do not it the questions 
you are asked or the money you 
must pay. It is all laid down by 
law. If, thereafter, you take out 
a fourteen-day pass, see that you 
are well noted by the man at the 
door of the salle de jeu itself. He 
will then remember you and 
probably not ask for your pass 
again. 

Some casinos specify that men 
must be in bona-fide trousers, 
but nowadays on sunny Riviera 


pass- 


reser 
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afterncons almost anything will 
go. In the evening the punter 
would do better to dr st 
with dec 1, if onl » f at 
ease 

Only turn half of the money 
you are prepared into 
chips at first. You can go back 
and change the rest | but it 
will give you a chance to think, 
even if you go ahead 

In playing roulette, ember 
that the croupier expects a tip 
now and then when you have a 
win. If your number comes up 
at thirty-five to one, push him 
over that stake, which will dis- 
appear into a slot. 

Reme pe r “ee you can tip the 
staff with chips, buy drinks at the 
bar with ies and even pay your 


hotel bill. The local casino chips 
are practically as good as currency 
in the town itself. 


Place your chips on the table 
through the croupier. It saves 


arguments if someone claims that 
they are his or usually hers. 
That happens and can ruin your 
evening. And try to learn the 
French phrases for the betting. 
It makes for more sympathy, 
whatever happens to you. 


fa. 
rm 


NEVER 


SATIRE : When hubby is 


Sodality meeting. 


bed how 


take a wife who has no faults.—Irish proverb. 
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In those days of rickety coaches and highwaymen, 
canal travel came as a blessing 


CRUISIN’ DOWN THE CANAL 


CHESTER INGOLDSBY 


| 5 pet would you like to glide 
through picturesque Irish 
countryside ? To lounge on the 
upper deck of a gently drifting 
barge, gazing at the green patch- 
work of fields slipping by on 
either side while sipping porter 
at fivepence a bottle ? I have no 
doubt you would jump at this 
attractive offer, but unfortunately 
you are about two hundred years 
too late. 

When the construction of the 
Grand Canal was commenced in 
1755, and that of the Royal Canal 
forty years later, the whole ven- 
ture was lavishly extravagant. A 
mere trifle of £30,000 was ex- 
pended on the building of an 
aqueduct at Leixlip. By the time 
the Royal Canal came within 
twenty miles of Dublin, nearly 
£200,000 had been spent on its 
construction. 

From inquiries before the Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons 
it appeared that the forty-six 
mile stretch between Dublin and 
Coolnahay had been completed 
at an average cost of £15,323 per 
mile, yet the planners remained 
undaunted and pictured their 
canals thronged with passenger 
and cargo barges. 


Looking at the still, brooding 
canal waters of today, the weed- 
choked channels and silently de- 
caying locks, it is difficult to 
imagine the carefree era of hap- 
hazard enjoyment which was 
ushered in by the advent of the 
Passenger Barge. 

At the close of the 18th cen- 
tury overland travel was, to say 
the least, extremely hazardous. 
Coaches were rickety, badly lit 
and sprung, and regularly re- 
ceived attention from highway- 
men. Small wonder, then, that 
the prospect ot being carried 
comfortably by passenger barge 
along the middle of canals safe 
from the clutches of armed 
bandits seemed almost unbeliev- 
able to the long-suffering travel- 
ler. Male travellers were attracted 
by the lure of high speeds on 
water and doubtlessly also by the 
menu, which offered cider at ten- 
pence per bottle. Whether they 
liked it or not, however, they 
were forced to practise tem- 
perance ; the company regulations 
authorised the marooning of any 
passengers who became trouble- 
some or refused to obey the 
rules. 

Some of the regulations were 
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sufficient to try the patience of 
even the most mild-mannered tra- 
veller. Gaming on Sundays was 
forbidden, likewise smoking on 
deck and even standing on the 
upper deck, lest the helmsman’s 
view be obstructed and the noble 
craft suffer shipwreck in the wilds 
of Central Ireland. 

The scenery in some ways com- 
pensated for these irksome regu- 
lations, the upper deck affording 
an excellent view of the surround- 
ing countryside although there 
was a catch there also. Unless 
one paid first-class fare the upper 
deck was forbidden under pain of 
a fine, or maybe marooning, de- 
pending largely on the humour of 
the captain. 

Canal travelling soon became 
highly popular and left many 
a highwayman destitute. The pas- 
senger barges were built to ac- 
commodate eighty people, anyone 
lower than first-class being cabin- 
bound for the journey. The cabin 
extended almost the full length 
of the barge, the roof being sur- 
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rounded by a railing, presumably 
to prevent first-class people from 
falling overboard. 

Meals were served on board, 
enabling passengers to enjoy a 
tasty dinner complete with beer 
for 1s. 7d. while gliding through 
beautiful Ireland, though the 
small beer probably commanded 
more attention. Victorian families 
really enjoyed their canal outings, 
though if they brought the dog it 
travelled at full fare. 

The unattractive cargo barge, 
enjoying less of the limelight, long 
outlived its more glamorous 
counterpart. The carefree mean- 
derings of the passenger barge 
were checked by the first tentative 
tentacles of the railway and later 
were strangled completely, and so 
the age of canal elegance re- 
luctantly gave way to the age of 
the unpretentious cargo barge. 
The railway was only biding its 
time ; later the cargo barge also 
began to disappear, leaving behind 
silent locks and deserted stretches 
of windswept water. 


OTE 
See ey 


Seat of Thought ? 


Jounny Patterson, the Irish clown, was once complaining 
about the inconvenience of a mole on the back of his neck. 
“Tf it gets any bigger,” he told a friend, “I'll have to buy a 


straw hat for it.” 


“Why don’t you have it removed?” the friend suggested. 
“ Removed!” exclaimed the astonished Johnny. “ How do 


I know I don’t think with it?” 


[F you keep your mind sufficiently open people will throw 


a lot of rubbish into it. 
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Its time, too, he was 
depicted as other than a 
skulking, scalping rogue 


It’s Time the 
Indian was 
the Hero! 


STANLEY WALKER 


ti Indians have risen in polite, 
dignified wrath aud com- 
plained to the United States 
Government that they are not 
being portrayed properly by the 
T.V. industry, They undoubtedly 
have a point here, and if the time 
were 1860 rather than 1960, there 
might be some scalping. 

But Indian ways have changed, 
though it is not evident on T.V., 
and the war whoops are now well- 
worded protests to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which in- 
cludes the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, “for persistent erroneous 
portrayal of inferred incidents in 
Indian and frontier history.” 

Indian tribes of Oklahoma are 
the complainants. Lacking bows 
and arrows and tomahawks, and 
without blood-curdling yells, the 


Creeks and Cherokees, through a 
tribal attorney, took the modern, 
enlightened way of dealing with 
the problem by sending a tele- 
gram. So far they have had small 
satisfaction in the replies from 
the bureau, which explains that it 
“does not have nor want any 
censorship authority over the tele- 
vision industry .. . we understand 
your concern . . . we would, if 
requested, co-operate with respon- 
sible leaders in the industry in 
preparation of factual (and his- 
torical) programmes.” 

There are many periods and 
areas of contact between the white 
man and the Indian in the early 
history of America. But the tele- 
vision script boys don’t appear 
to know about many of them, and 
their needles are stuck in the 
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same groove, so to speak—the 
difficulties of the Westward migra- 
tion of the white man. 

When producers of television 
entertainment were convinced by 
their surveys that viewers could 
be lured by a species of Western 
and Southwestern melodrama, the 
plot carpenters were set to work 
building violent action interludes, 
pursuits on horseback, raids and 
massacres, gun skirmishes between 
good guys and bad guys deployed 
in the forests, canyons and foot- 
hills. 

In the writers’ desultory plot- 
ting, the Indian is the ubiquitous 
bad guy, or is simply dragged in 
for colour or atmosphere. Ping ! 
cracks the rifle, or an arrow 
whizzes by the lead horse, and 
we're off. In a few instances, the 
Indian is necessary to the plot ; 
in even fewer is he a worthy pro- 
tagonist. 

Thus, the Indian has become a 
standard plot element. He was the 
native inhabitant of those vast 
areas to which the white man 
was bringing the benefits of his 
civilisation—and the Indian had 
little use for them. Settlements 
and houses, schools and churches, 
then roads and railroads were 
just so much hogwash to the red 
man. 

Most of America’s early history 
centres around contact—inimical 
or friendly—with the Indian, 
from the Pilgrims down. The 
earliest times saw constant con- 
flict. The Indian was in the 
white man’s way, and opposed 
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to him, for fairly obvious reasons. 
Subsequently, the white man 
and Indian became more friendly, 
often mutually helpful, but with 


most of the advantages on the 
white man’s side. The Indian 
could and did teach him much 
more than wood lore and corn 
planting, and the white man pro- 
fited from his lessons, though 
few ever learned to _ creep 


stealthily through the woods with- 
out so much as cracking one of 
James Fenimore Cooper’s dry 
twigs. 

Then followed more 
conflict, mostly in the 
movement—which is 
television boys are stuck. The 
white man was in effect a raider 
and marauder, naturally resented 
by the Indians whose land he 
was proposing to seize, whose 
food he cornered and waste 

The Indian did not kill for 
sport or out of fear; he killed 
for food, clothing, shelter. He 
resisted naturally the appropria- 
tion of his land, his hunting 
grounds, his supply of food ani- 
mals, water, forage. Thus, the 
plot builders had no alternative 
except to present him as an ob- 
stacle—along with floods, animal 
predators, robbers, highwaymen 
and the assorted crooks, criminals, 
confidence men and just plain 
trigger-happy killers who inhabit 
the “ Westerns.” 

It is true that all these things 
existed, but they were not the 
whole story. The Indians know 
that, and have at long last got 
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themselves together to protest. 
They have a point. 

In fulfilling the fundamental 
requirement of an interminable 
series of television dramas—that 
it brings viewers back again and 
again—the plotters concentrate 
interest in a central intriguing 
character: the Lone Ranger, 
Major Adams of Wagon Train or 
Captain Holden of Riverboat, 
good guys all; and in an earlier 
series, the great Cochise of 
Broken Arrow, a good-guy ~~ 
Indian for a change. al 

These characters are put in 
varying but similar situations in 
the T.V. “ Westerns ”"—and here 
we go again! The ping of the 
rifle, the whiz of the arrow, the 
mad dash of the rider up 
McAnnally’s Gulch, the fast 
draw of the sheriff with the 
handle-bar moustache. 

The viewers recognise these 
things, and feel at home with the 
scene. Even in the distinctly non- 
Western motion picture, Around 
the World in 80 Days, Indians 
charged the puffing train, chased 
our hero up McAnnally’s Gulch 
to the divide in the trail, where, 
to elude the shower of arrows, 
he went thataway. The audience 
roared with comfortable familia- 
rity. 

Lo! the poor Indian! He 
always looks the same—long, 
black, braided hair, a band around 
his forehead and a feather stuck 
at the back, buckskin breeches 
with fringe, his face sometimes 
painted to look fierce. If he is 


“Your mother didn’t even say 
thanks !” 
Humour Variety 


thus adorned, he does not have 
to do more than say “ Ugh,” let 
out a shriek that sounds like 
“ Wullah-wullah-wullah,” §stam- 
pede the horses and fall dead at 
the right moment. One wise 
Indian, commenting on these por- 
trayals, remarked: “If we didn’t 
wear those feathers, they wouldn’t 
know we were Indian.” 

Seldom is the Indian’s own life 
depicted—his tent or wigwam, his 
adobe cliff dwelling, his home 
fires, his squaw or his charming 
children ; not even his victorious 
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return from the hunt with food 
for the tribe ; never a successful 
manoeuvre against the white man. 
Rather the scenes are more often 
gruesome, sometimes brutal and 
gory. “They like ’em that way,” 
would seem to be the excuse for 
all this. 

Well, so they may. But possibly 
“they” might like to see a 
clever Indian guiding a white man 
through a forest, protecting him 
from some wild animal, taking 
him safely over the rapids of a 
swift river. Or even good old 
Squanto showing those incom- 
petent Pilgrim Fathers how to 
fertilise their corn. 

A proper depiction of the battle 
of the Little Big Horn would 
serve to show up General Custer, 
as historians now do, as a lesser 
man and military stategist than 
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Sitting Bull or Crazy Horse. This 
might please everybody, including 
U.S., the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, Mr. Turner Bear of the 
Oklahoma Creeks, and __ the 
Russians, who are said to dote 
on our Western films, but, as 
Bob Hope reported, “with the 
interesting difference that the 
Russians cheer for the Indians.” 

Perhaps only time and patience 
is the answer. This rehash of the 
same old theme—ride-ride, kill- 
kill—must wear thin eventually: 
then the Indian may have his 
day. Some far-sighted, unhurried 
producer may take the trouble to 
go into history and dig out stories 
that are true, have the scripts 
written with a smattering of in- 
telligence and variety, and now 
and then let the Indian be the 
hero, 


ON a touring bus the helpful CLE. guide described the 


Liquid Asset 


road which lay ahead. 


“Soon,” he said, “we'll be coming to Lough Corrib.” 


“ Lough? 


What,” asked an English tourist, “is the 


difference between a lake and a lough?” 
“Well,” returned the conductor in his broadest Dublin 
accent, “a lake contains water and a lough contains wather.” 


A HUSBAND is like an egg. If continually kept in hot water 


he becomes hard-boiled. 


‘Two flies met in a grocery store. 
“ Well, hullo, Mrs. O’Buzz,” said one. “I haven’t seen 
you for ages. How’s everything with you?” 
“Not so good,” replied her friend. “ Baby’s been so 
cranky I’ve had to walk the ceiling with him every night 


this week.” 
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THIS IRISH PRIEST MADE THE 


FIRST INDUCTION COIL 


DR. G. A. LITTLE 


oe JosEPH CALLAN, a 
genius in electrical investiga- 
tion and theory—a neglected one 
—was born on December 22, 1799, 
in the townland of Darver, County 
Louth. 

His father, officially Denis 
Callan of Dromiskin, was gener- 
ally identified by the Irish form 
of his name Donncadh Beag 
© Cathlain (“ seed of the Battler ’’) 
a name often rendered in English 
“Culhane”. Donncadh Beag had 
married a Margaret Smith some 
time before 1790. 

The pair settled on a farm 
which lay between Darver Castle 
and Christiantown Cross. Here in 
the Lord’s good time were born 
to them two sons and two 
daughters. Of these Nicholas was 
the second youngest. 

This child received his elemen- 
tary education in Dundalk under 
the Rev. William Neilson. He 
learned quickly and happily. But 
the promising circumstances of 
life about the little boy were not 
to be allowed to endure. The dark 
small man, his father, died in 1813. 
And as if this calamity was not 
enough the good Donncadh was 
soon followed by his eldest son, 
James. 
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But Providence continued to 
shape Nicholas’ ends, granting 
him opportunity to fulfil his 
destiny. Fr. Andrew Levins, Parish 
Priest of Dromiskin, valuing the 
boy’s quality and pitying him his 
loss, sent Nicholas to the diocesan 
seminary at An Uaimh to begin 
his secondary studies and, if the 
Lord willed it, to become a priest. 

In time Nicholas Callan, com- 
pleting his course, was found 
qualified to enter Maynooth Col- 
lege. Here, in 1815 he matricu- 
lated with distinction in the class 
of Rhetoric. In 1822 he was ad- 
mitted student in the Dunboyne 
Establishment (the post-graduate 
centre). The following year he 
received Holy Orders at the hands 
of the Most Rev. Dr. Murray. By 
receiving Orders at so early an 
age he forfeited a large legacy. 
But Fr. Callan was not a man to 
be stayed by any such considera- 
tion. 

Having completed a_ distin- 
guished career in Maynooth, he 
went to Rome where at once he 
showed his metal by lending his 
unmeasured aid to the re-estab- 
lishment of the Irish College, sup- 
pressed by the intolerance of law 
under the French régime in Italy. 
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Fr. Callan attended lectures at 
the Sapienza University and by 
intelligence and close application 
obtained his degree of Doctor of 
[Theology in 1825. The acknow- 
ledged expert on the facts of Fr. 
Callan’s life, the Very Rev Dr. 
P. J. McLaughlin, P.P., believes 
that it was at this time Dr. Callan 
seriously interested himself in 
voltaic electricity. 

Dr. Callan’s reputation in phy- 
sics must, even then, have become 
remarkable; for the next year 
1826) he was invited to present 
himself as candidate for the Chair 
of Natural Philosophy in May- 
nooth. The chair in this subject 


had just been vacated by the 

y Rev. Cornelius Denver, sub- 
equently Bishop of Down and 
Connor. 

Following public disputation, 
Dr. Cillan was returned un- 

sosed Professor of Mathematics 

Physics 

At this time he was remem- 
ered as a small, dark man like 

father and (like him) of par- 
ticularly amiable nat , The por- 
rait of him in the Pro sor’s re- 
fectory in nek ‘records a 
face remarkable for the noble 
proportions of brow, withdrawn 
eyes and mouth firm with sin- 
cerity 

But for all his seeming sim- 
plicity he was already one of those 


scientists whom Albertus Magnus 


so beautifully translated by the 
late Pope Pius XII) described as 


‘the discoverers of the designs of 
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Dr. Callan occupied the Chair 
of Physics at Maynooth for about 
forty years. When he commenced 
teaching the knowledge of elec- 
tricity was in its infancy: Oersted 
of Osole had discovered that elec- 
tricity in motion produced mag- 
netism; Faraday, Ampere and 
Henry demonstrated that the 
opposite was also true—magnetism 
in motion can produce electricity. 

But these important discoveries 
placed the use of electricity at no 
higher a level of utility than that 
of a parlour game. Dr. Callan, 


however, imagined the childish 
thing grown up. 
In the moment of truth he saw 


not only a theory’s working parts 
but saw them in motion. With 
this inward light he guided the 
new study to maturity. He was 
the first to realise that in con- 
trolled electricity the world would 
acquire a new force. A form of 
energy was to be harnessed the 
full potential of which is even now 


Wa practical. He 
realised at once that for this force 
must be made 
é l and plentiful 
source of intense electric energy. 
much experiment, of suc- 
cesses and failures, he at length 
invented a galvanic battery weigh- 


ing but 15 stone, yet capable of 
lifting 200 times its own weight. 
With this success, Callan won 


his first major victory in the world 
of physics. This success led on to 
his invention of the first magnets. 


Even those quite uninformed 
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about electrical engineering can- 
not fail to realise the importance 
of this discovery if only in terms of 
the motor car. 

As a gauge of his difficulties it 
may be remembered that he pos- 
sessed no voltmeter by which he 
could measure the strength of the 
current his instrument produced. 

Undefeated by such difficulty, 
he used his students in order to 
study the power of the pheno- 
menon. One student was ren- 
dered unconscious for two hours. 
He was William Walsh, sub- 
sequently Archbishop of Dublin. 

Dr. Callan’s next discovery, and 
his most important, was that of 
the Transformer and Induction 
Coil. This was an epoch-making 
discovery—the inventor had dis- 
covered “the foundation of all 
high-tension, high-power  elec- 
tricity ”. 

The Shannon Scheme, X-rays, 
radio and television are but four 
of thousands of uses which the 
world owes to Callan’s Coil, known 
incorrectly everywhere by the 
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name of Ruhmkorff, the Parisian 
mechanic who merely manufac- 
tured them. 

Dr. Callan made many other 
discoveries, such as the method 
for galvanising tin, an electric 
valve, and modifications of the 
arc-lamp, but his induction coil 
remains his greatest accomplish- 
ment. This basic achievement 
should stand a monument to his 
name. 

No space is available to mention 
here Fr. Callan’s religious writings, 
nor to describe his goodness of 
character. But he is not forgotten, 
at least in Maynooth. 

The long corridor in Stoyte 
House whispers his name; the 
College Museum treasures his 
instruments; and soon his greatest 
and best informed advocate, Very 
Rev. Dr. McLaughlin, the scien- 
tist, has promised to publish for 
us a definitive life of this genius 
in electricity. It is to be completed 
in time for the centenary celebra- 
tions of Fr. Nicholas Callan’s death 
in 1864. 


NEVER let your dream be taken from you. Keep it un- 
spotted from the world. In darkness and tribulation it 
will go with you as a friend; but in wealth and power hold 


fast to it, for then is danger. 


Let not the mists of the world, the gay diversions, the 


little trifles, draw you from glory. 


Donn BYRNE 


“Whuy did the chicken cross Croke Park?” 
“ Because the referee blew for a foul!” 


The Standard 


The tantalising hotch-potch we call the ocean 
is rich and full of useful surprises 


NEW MIRACLE 
THE 


DRUGS—FROM 
SEA 


JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


OXICOLOGISTS specialising 

in the fauna and flora of the 
sea have catalogued more than 
300 killers of the deep. Their 
weapons are not the slashing teeth 
of shark or barracuda but a wide 
variety of concentrated poisons. 
These they either carry in their 
flesh or, in many cases, can inject 
through spurs and spines like 
hypodermic needles. 

Until recently, these creatures 
had an indisputably bad reputa- 
tion as enemies of man. The wise 
layman shunned them. The scien- 
tist approached them with caution. 
But now the tide is turning and 
many of these dangerous speci- 
mens are likely to become man- 
kind’s benefactors. 

Ichthyotoxicologists—fish-poison 
experts—confidently expect that 
man will soon breed all kinds of 
poisonous fish. On vast tempera- 
ture-controlled saltwater farms, 
“marine agronomists” will also 
cultivate many types of deadly sub- 
microscopic marine life. Although 
these strange pursuits will receive 
all the painstaking care with which 
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we now breed trout fingerlings, 
they will have behind them no 
such purpose as the needs of 
sport fishermen. Instead science 
will be preparing a live stockpile 
for the exciting new miracle drug 
that these saltwater fish and vege- 
tation promise. 

Until the pharmaceutical indus- 
try developed synthetics, its 
research sources were restricted to 
pretty much the same raw material 
—plants, animals, and minerals— 
as pre-scientific man used for his 
catch-as-catch-can “cures”. Even 
today, most drug sources regularly 
exploited in the research labora- 
tory tend to bear out the theory 
that the very name “ drug ” comes 
from the Dutch word droog— 
meaning “dry ”’—because man’s 
early drugs were derived mainly 
from dried plants. 

Now at last we are branching 
out into the fabulous wet source 
of drugs: the oceans. Why this 
effort had to wait so long is hard 
to explain. As if in massive invita- 
tion, about 71 per cent of the 
earth’s surface is water—about 331 
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million cubic miles—and four- 
fifths of the planet’s animal life 
lives in or on that water. Such a 
variety of salts is suspended in it 
that if dried they would cover all 
land areas to a depth of 500 feet. 
Vegetable matter alone grows in 
the upper 150 or so feet of the 
sea at an estimated 4,000 tons per 
square mile. As a source of phar- 
maceuticals, the world’s oceans are 
practically limitless, incalculably 
rich and varied, certain to be full 
of useful surprises—and all but 
untouched. 

True, we have long mined the 
oceans for basic chemicals like 
bromine and magnesium. The form 
in which magnesium emerges— 
magnesium hydroxide—is ordinary 
milk of magnesia. Magnesium is 
used also in Epsom salts. Calcium 
phosphate, from the bones of fish 
reacting with the carbonates of the 
sea floor, plays a broad réle in the 
manufacture of medicines. 

Some varieties of marine vege- 
tation have also proved valuable. 
Chlorella, a form of one-celled 
algae, in some of its growth phases, 
has enough strength against bac- 
teria to render sewage safe for 
dumping into streams. At the other 
extreme, the Carnegie Institute is 
experimenting with this same 
green pond-scum—in palatable 
form—as a possible therapeutic 
factor in the diet of lepers. 

On recent Antarctic expeditions, 
Drs. John M. Sieburth and Paul 
R. Burkholder did some detective 
work and came up with an anti- 
biotic of marine origin which in 
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= types of seaweed 
used for fodder are known 
to improve the butterfat of 
cows to prize-winning levels, 
and to invigorate racehorses. 
Rocky Marciano used to chew 
one variety between rounds to 
stop nose-bleeds and hasten the 
healing of cuts. 
Carrageen—the branchy, dark- 
purple seaweed harvested on 
Europe’s and New  England’s 
coasts and dried for market as 
Irish moss—contains water- 
soluble colloids or algins which 
keep skin lotions and cough 
medicines in suspension. This 
carrageen has cut sharply the 
need to label bottles “ Shake 
well before using ”. 


econ hnnne 


the test tube is effective against 
hospital-plaguing staphylococcus 
aureus. 

When the two scientists found 
intestinal tracts of penguins to be 
practically free of bacteria, they 
studied the birds’ principal food, 
a tiny shrimp-like creature called 
the euphausid. In its turn, the 
submicroscopic euphausid de- 
pended for food on a still smaller 
green sea plant called phyto- 
plankton. This plant yielded the 
new antibiotic. Named Halo- 
sphaerin, it attacks floating bac- 
teria. It is now being tested. 

Scottish doctors, in interim 
reports on uses for marine algae, 


have indicated that the brown 
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lgae derivative, lamarin sulphate, 
may deserve further study as an 
anticoagulant—even though in its 
present crude form it is of lower 
potency than heparin and shows 
considerable toxicity in prolonged 
experimentation on dogs and rab- 
bits. 

Even the concept of allergies 
came from the sea. During a 1901 
ceanographic expedition on the 
yacht of Prince Albert I of 
Monaco, zoologist Paul Portier 
gave the ship’s dog, Neptune, 
graduated doses of Physalia (Por- 
tuguese Man-of-War) jellyfish 
poison. Portier’s observations led 
Professor Charles Richet to pro- 
pose that they call the dog’s reac- 
tion “‘ anaphylaxis ’—an increased 
with shock) to later 
toxic substance. This 
ught paved the way for 
illergy remedies and won Richet 
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Interesting as these early signs 
of promise may be, we must admit 
to knowing little about the chemis- 
try of the sea’s exotic elixirs and 
poisons and less about their phar- 
macology—how they produce their 
effects in human beings. But we 
are fast improving our knowledge 
of chemical composition, and once 
we isolate the key factors in these 
complex materials, we should be 
able to synthesise valuable new 
drugs by processes now worked 
out. 

For there is exciting evidence 
that—besides being a source of 
more prosaic medicines—the sea 
may be an untapped reservoir of 
answers to medical problems as 
diverse as cancer and diabetes, 
blood coagulation and brain func- 
tion, anesthesia and paralysis, 
vitamins and heart medicines, 
nerve drugs and pharmacological 
mind-improvers. 


FPAMous JupGE: “ Joan, wasn’t that young O’Kelly who left 


the house as I came in?” 
“Yes, daddy.” 


“Didn’t I issue an injunction against him ever seeing you 


dadd y; 


mother said ‘ Yes.’ ” 


but he app 


ealed to a higher court, and 


MARE it a rule never to regret and never to look back. Regret 


is an appalling wa 
only good for wallow 


ng in. 


5 


te of energy; you can’t build on it; it’s 


K.M. 


NEIcHBouR’s boy: “Mr. Kelly, my dad wants to borrow 


your corkscrew.” 


Neighbour: “Sonny, you run along. I'll bring it over.” 
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What a single-generation change in their 
mode of living ! 


CHILDREN OF 


THE MOURNE 


MOUNTAINS 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago most 

mountainy folk liked to say, 
or better still, have it said, that 
their children were great workers. 
It meant more than being “a 
great scholar”, though “learning 
was no load to carry.” 

By “ work” they meant manual 
labour in the fields or around the 
farmhouse. Work was the recur- 
ring decimal in the child’s life; 
it mixed with play, before and 
after school, and with recreation. 

Children still help around the 
farms, of course: reasonable tasks 
will do them good. But how 
many times have men, and some 
women, bragged of the size of 
rocks their sons in early teens 
could handle, or the weight of a 
sack they could carry? Fathers 
could be as possessive about work 
as mothers about marriage: if a 
boy lifted his head from a task 
he was apt to hear, in a gulther 
of a yell: “Is it countin’ the 
crows y’are?” 

Boys, incidentally, were praised 
more often than girls. In parts of 
Ulster no one shakes your hand 
over a birth unless a son is born. 


Condensed from a 


You hear the birth of a girl com- 
mented on with jocular though 
sardonic phrases like: “ Another 
priddy-washer.” 

An old relative of mine in 
South Armagh, a wonderful 
mountainy woman who died in 
the 1930s aged about eighty-five, 
was one of the last of the native 
Gaelic speakers. And she often 
pointed out a long, steep lane up 
which she used carry a three 
hundredweight sack of oats. Only 
now do I realise why she used 
make that boast—she was no mere 
“ priddy-washer”’, anyway! 

There were traditional reasons 
behind much of that, and other 
reasons. So many people had to 
live from hand to mouth, one 
ha’penny chasing another. A man 
trying to rear a family in the 
1920s on a few acres of moun- 
tainy land couldn’t afford to let 
his bone go with any dog. Prices 
were poor; I remember potatoes 
sold for sixpence and ninepence 
a hundredweight. A labourer was 
lucky to get constant work “at 
two shillings a day an’ your meat” 
—three meals. When I left the 
B.B.C. broadcast 
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land in the 1940s wages were 
still around a half-crown a day. 

There was another reason be- 
hind this recurring decimal of 
work in the child’s life. Many 
people in the hills—in most of 
rural Ireland as well—seemed to 
have an idea about talent that 
was oddly at variance with Chris- 
tian ethic; saying, in effect, that 
brains and talent would benefit 
you nothing. 

Educational ideas, which meant 
that children should go to schools 
in the towns, seem to have thrust 
that aside. You find people who 
deplore this change; who look on 
youngsters “gallivantin’”, rather 
than travelling in buses and trains 
to schools in the town. One man 
recently phrased it for me as 
“nothin’ short of expeditions to 
courtin’ dens ”. 

I must add one further remark 
on another tradition behind the 
work of the mountain child. 
Thirty-five years ago—indeed 
much later—the gantry of the 
hiring fair loomed ahead of most 
like a social gallows. They didn’t 
see it like that at the time, nor 
until they’d grown up, and had 
left the land or emigrated. Then 
back came those letters: “ For 
heaven’s sake get rid of the ass, 
the thatched cabin, the barefooted 
boys and girls, and the hiring 
fair.” 

Here lies a real cause behind 
much of the rural discontent that 
disturbs us to this day. Imagine a 
town or city parent taking a boy 
or girl of fourteen to a public 
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street and bargaining their labour 
for six month terms as they would 
bargain for cattle, hand-slapping 
and all the rest. The Hiring Fair 
thank heaven has gone, and I like 
to think I had a part in abolishing 
it. Although twelve years ago I 
could find them in towns like 
Strabane and Newry and Derry 
City and elsewhere. 

There was a tradition behind it. 
Most of the parents had them- 
selves been “hired” at ages as 
low as ten, and usually bare- 
footed. Some “ boys’, need I say, 
came back when man-big to beat 
up a bad master on the Hiring 
Ground. Yet I knew of “ houses ” 
where children followed elder 
brothers and sisters, even’ parents, 
into hired service and were as 
well looked after as if at home- 

But behind it all, good, bad 
and indifferent was something else 
which could be positively tragic, 
although it was maintained by 
parent and servant alike. Work- 
prowess was a fetish; the ability 
to stick out a job, no matter how 
tough, was something you just 
were supposed to do. Well, if a 
boy or girl “left their place” 
before the term of employment 
was up, they were held in con- 
tempt by everyone at home and 
in the district. 

‘““Aw sure, you done Kacka-a- 
sherrivish,” I once heard it said 
to a lad at a cross-roads gather- 
ing. He was barely fourteen and 
he’d been expected to do a man’s 
work in a “ place” or farm about 
fifty miles from his home. He’d 
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refused and walked back; there 
were no buses then in the late 
1920s and, anyhow, where would 
he get the fare? P 

Despite such trying things life 
wasn’t dull for the child. Among 
hiring anecdotes, for instance, I'd 
like to tell just one: 

A boy asked his master to let 
him home to see an uncle who, 
he said, was dying. The master 
thought this an excuse to run 
away; he asked what the boy hoped 
to gain. “Me uncle,” says the 
boy, “might lave me thon field 
a-back of the house.” “ Which,” 
said the master, “ would be a bit 
of a garden in your country.” “ It’s 
a quare bit of a garden,” says the 
boy; “there’s six hundred acres 
in it.” He meant the mountain 
itself, which his uncle didn’t own 
anyway. 

Now, if that retort sounds over- 
adult today it was manly and 
humorous and showed intelligence. 
The mountainy child had to grow 
up fast; responsibilities came 
early. For youngsters shared in 
much of the full, adult run of the 
social life of older people: there 
was thus a greater respect for 
age and ability; if a child got 
over-smart or impudent—“old 
fashioned” as they said—it was 
certainly put in its place without 
mincing words. 

At night there was storytelling 
and talk and, I admit, hered- 
itary spleens and prejudices and 
prides and—politics, all handed 
down. You were what your father 
and grandfather were no matter 
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THE PHYSICAL ASPECT 


LL mountainy folk respected 

the work-tradition: some 
even took a grim delight in a 
physical strength which was a 
half-instinctive legacy from an 
ancient Gaelic idea. In Gaelic 
myth and legend, as well as in 
historic fact, no king or chieftain 
with a physical blemish could 
reign. 

Why, in a marriage-match the 
parents of the girl took note 
even of a man’s baldness; the 
boy’s parents took mote of the 
build, looks and shape of the 
girl, right down to her ankles. 

Michael J. Murphy 


what you said later in life. But 
you learned at least that few rows 
—however flaming—last for ever. 

Children were allowed go to 
dances, to attend weddings and 
wakes, and in some parts got clay 
pipes full of strong tobacco: 
“Lord-a-mercy pipes”. Radio, 
the cinema and the bus had yet 
to come (although folklore had 
prophecies which told you all 
about them—on Rathlin Island 
didn’t one even foretell TV. . .!). 
But there were compensations in 
the fireside talk or in a ceili-house. 

Mountainy men were usually 
travelled men: you heard colour- 
ful tales of fairs and of work in 
England or abroad. In the Glens 
of Antrim, as well as folklore, the 
tales were of local seamen and 
skippers who sailed the wind- 
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jammers. In the Mournes there’d 
be talk of mining in Butte, Mon- 
tana, of Salt Lake City. In South 
Armagh we could hear talk from 
seamen, from dealers and Yukon 
gold-miners and pedlars or Pah- 
vees who'd traded with peoples as 
far apart as the Eskimo in the 
Arctic and the Maori in New 
Zealand : a fine way to learn geo- 
graphy and the facts of the out- 
side world and of strange peoples. 
(You always went “among the 
stranger” once you left the hills. 

Radio and the cinema, in town 
or the local hall, have long since 
replaced most of that. 

Little time was allowed for 
games, except perhaps on the 
longest of summer evenings or on 
Sundays. Games were intermixed 
with work. The child herded fowl, 
for instance, from a neighbour’s 
oats as “sport”. But if hens 
strayed and were seen, the com- 
plaint came as a call to the owner’s 
dog that everyone understood: 
“Soup, Carlo, boy—soup, soup 
thonder, Carlo.” Or it came in a 
half-domesticated clan-cry once 
used in battle and still known as 


“A Mountain Gowl.” With this 
bellowing yell some men could 
startle crows half a mile away 


Catch Question ! 
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Girls played a game with small 
stones called Jacks; it seems to 
have gone, along with others. I'll 
mention one famous boys’ game 
which has also gone: Ducks and 
Drake. Modern parents would be 
horrified to know how dangerous 
it seemed—flinging cobs of stones 
more than a pound weight while 
some boy dodged in to retrieve 
his “duck” or. tig another boy 
and get a chance to “fire at a 
duck on the drake ”, a large stone 
or embedded boulder. 

Between about May and Sep- 
tember few boys or girls wore 
boots to school, church, or any- 
where . else. Schoolmasters  en- 
couraged youngsters to get rid of 
their boots for the summer; the 
same master who, unless you kept 
your hair cut short, was likely to 
grab it in one hand and use the 
other in punishment. All this went 
along with slates and slate-pencils. 

Children nowadays cry if they 
don’t get to school. This is surely 
a change. Some old mountainy 
folk would note this change, too, 
and explain it by quoting a phrase: 
“Every generation gets weaker 
and wiser”—weaker in bodily 
strength, they mean, wiser in 
their ideas and attitude to life. 


SCOTSMAN, buying mousetrap : “I want one that catches 
the mouse before it eats the cheese.” 


VERY man of genius is considerably helped by being dead. 


RoBERT LyND 
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TALES OF THE 32 COUNTIES 


Was this the 
FIRST HOTEL 


in lreland ? 


S THE TOURIST SEASON IS NOW IN 

full swing, here is a timely 
question: Where was the first hotel 
in Ireland established? 

I am prompted to ask as a result 
of re-reading The Heart of Ireland 
by the late Father Pat Sharkey. 

This volume deals in the main 
with County Roscommon, and when 
writing about Boyle and district the 
author records that St. Attracta 
founded a hospice there in the 
fifth century—a long time ago, 
indeed. 

St. Attracta, he adds, endowed 
this hospice “munificently”, so that 
all passing travellers might receive 
the rights of hospitality, without 
charge. This, presumes Father 
Sharkey, was the first hotel in 
Ireland. 

Lr1aM RIORDAN in the Irish Catholic 


Louth 
RESTAURANT-OWNER Lowls 
Malocca decided to capture some 
of the foreign tourist trade in 
Ireland, so he hired a Dutch lin- 
guist—Mr. Len Selgerlend—to help 
him make visitors feel at home. 
The result? A card in the window 
of a café, an expresso coffee lounge 
and wine bar, reads: “Si parla 


Ulster Munster Connacht Leinster 
Italiano — On parle Francais — 
Man spricht deujsch — Nederlands 
sprechen Esperanto — Afrikaans.” 


The story behind the card is that 
Louis Malocca bought the premises 
two years ago for the express pur- 
pose of running it as a tourist 
restaurant. 

He engaged Len Selgerlend from 
Amsterdam, who is master of all 
of the above languages, and who 
is often “borrowed” by local 
factories to help out with corres- 
pondence where technical terms 
puzzle their own interpreters. 

Empire News 


Monaghan 
[7 APPEARS THAT A BEGGAR WAS 
once going through the village 
of Emyvale. In response to his 
appeals he could obtain neither 
money nor “male” (meal). When 
leaving the village he composed 
and uttered the ‘Liiowing rhyme : — 
Oh, Emyvale, Emyvale, 
If you were as clear of sin as 
you are of male 
You'd be the happy Emyvale. 
Ireland’s Saturday Night 


Longford 
A PIGEON FLEW INTO A BACKYARD 
in Edgeworthstown—and stayed 
to mother a number of day-old 
chicks. 
The chicks, purchased at a 
Longford Hatchery, were without 
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Mrs. Betty Brady, 


a mother. their 
wner, saw a couple of them die. 
Then came the pigeon, a remark- 

ne bird with a metal ring on 

one leg. The pigeon flew 
yard, settled on sheds, 
came back to the flu 
it took up residence in the 
and is sull there. 
Longford 
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“readers”, if they wish to have 
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each monthly number, must 
the materials used in the 
their copy. 
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the mid-monthly mag 
piled 
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izine com- 
the Ulster Tape Recording 
members forward a 


spool of tape to ety’s 
Shaftesbury Square (Belfast) goody 
quarters to have the newsreel sent 


out to them, 


“Our circulation now extends to 


England,” say Mr, W. J. Scott, the 
secretary. “All the members con- 
tribute items and these are edited, 


ecorded and dispatched in the 
form of a newsreel. 


“We are always on the look-out 


for interesting events We make a 
point of interviewing actors and 


actresses—and also arrange for 
‘tape conferences” with _ stars 
appearing at the Opera House.” 


An attempt is made to include 


unusual features—a current one is 
an “on the spot” description of a 


10-minute flight in a glider from 
Bishopscourt. 

The 
Scott, who, 


made by Mr. 
a port- 


flight was 


with the 
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able machine, recorded wind noises 
and the creaking sounds of the 
glider, as well as providing a com- 
mentary of the experience. 

Mr. John Douglas, chairman of 
the socie produces the magazine, 
which normally runs for half an 
hour. 

Belfast Telegraph 
Tipperary 
‘THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT OF A 

hurling match appeared in a 
Clonmel paper in 1832: 

“Information being received 
that a meeting of hurlers would take 
Saturday last in the 
Ballycarron, the 
Captain Robbins, 
and 


place on 
neighbourhood of 
Earl of Glenga a 
G. Fitzgerald, Thomas Burke 


John Chayter, Esqrs., repaired to 
the place, attended by thirty of the 
) a company of the 27th 


i with their respective 
the staff of the Tipperary 

Captain Willcocks and 
ifty of the police, some of 


officers, 
Militia, 
about 


whom were mounted. 

“ Between two and three o’clock, 
the hurlers were in view, and 
amounted to upwards of one 
thousand; a few hundred of them 


in hurling in a field 
wall of 


were engaged 
adjoining the demesne 
Thomastown; by the excellent 
arrangements that were made the 
police came on them, and at once 
apprehended fforty-one of them 
At five o’clock in the evening, 
the party arrived in Cashel with the 
prisoners, who were lodged in the 
Bridewell 
“ As the Magistrates are in doubt 
whether the prisoners can be 
admitted to bail, application on the 
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subject has been made to Govern- 
ment. The ball with which they 
were hurling was marked, we 
understand, on one side, ‘No 
Tithes ’, and on the opposite ‘ No 
Taxes ’.” 

. Irish Press 


Dublin 
WHEN THE PoRTMARNOCK GOLF 
Club was formed 66 years ago 
the redoubtable Maggie Leonard 
let the first members portion of her 
small holding and a shack behind 
her cottage for the first “club- 
house ”. 

Incidentally, Maggie provided 
two of the club’s earliest natural 
hazards. One ‘of these was her 
inviolable garden, which was out 
of bounds to mere golfers. The 
other was her cow, which developed 
a remarkable taste for golf balls and 
devoured hundreds of them. 

Since then the “ St. Andrew’s of 
Ireland” has earned some pretty 
compliments from crack golfers 
from all over the world. The 1937 
match play champion of the world 
described it as being “the finest 
in the world ”. 

Bobby Locke has said that it was 
the finest links he encountered 
during his first European tour as 


‘ 
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OUR CONEY ISLAND 
ONEY Island, eight acres of 
woodland forming part of 
the Charlemont Estate, and situ- 
ated in the south-west corner of 
Lough Neagh, about a mile from 
Maghery, has been a place of in- 
terest from early times. There is 
a plaque on a stone there which 
records that the island was once 
used as a retreat by St. Patrick. 
The local tradition is that the 
island's name was derived from 
a woman doctor of that name 
who was placed there for safety 
by the O’Connors in the 14th 
century. Many believe that this 
is the original island from which 
Coney Island, New York, takes 

its name. 

“The Advocate.” 
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an amateur, and our own Cecil 
Ewing maintains that he knows of 
no course, within his vast experi- 
ence, where the entrances to all the 
greens are so true and so depend- 
able both for pitching and running 
a shot. 
Irish Times 


be 
“Wat did the music teacher think of your rendering of 
‘Morning, Noon and Night,’ Nora?” 
“ Well, daddy, when I had played a few bars, she told me 


to call it a day.” 


‘THE crowding of the writing world is intense. The time 
seems shortly possible when writers will outnumber 
readers, and it will be the reader’s autograph that will be 


sought by the writer. 


Sm SHANE LESLIE 


The amazing story of how an area that is now rich wheat-growing and oil- 


bearing country in the state of Oklahoma was opened up for settlement 


66 years ago. 


The Day 100,000 Raced— 
for Land ! 


FRANK MADIGAN 


i eines in history was such a 
chance given to land-hungry 
men as in the Cherokee Strip Race 
of 1893. This piece of land lay 
adjacent to the southern border of 
Kansas, United States of America, 
and was a narrow corridor 226 
miles long and fifty-eight miles 
wide. 

The strip consisted of 8,000,000 
acres of lush prairies and rich 
valleys, with plenty of water from 
streams which bordered the 
woods. as well as from the 
Arkansas and Cimarron Rivers. 

Unknown to any, at that time, 
the land was rich in oil deposits. 
Originally, Washington had given 
the area to the Cherokee Indians 
when they were moved from 
Georgia — hence the name, the 
Cherokee Strip. 

Later, it was decided that the 
land would be better in the hands 
of settlers. The agreement with 
the Indians was broken and the 
area was bought for 8,500,000 
dollars, just over a dollar an acre. 


President Cleveland stated that 
at noon on Saturday, September 
16, 1893, the Cherokee Strip 
would be thrown open to settlers. 
The desire for land was so strong 
among the ever growing numbers 
of immigrants that no one gave a 
thought to the Indians. One news- 
paper, the Arkansas City Traveller, 
aptly summed up the situation in 
bold headlines: “ Bless the Lord 
and Prepare for the Grand Race.” 

Officials in Washington devised 
a simple plan to give the land 
away. Each settler was to carry a 
claim flag and the first to down a 
stake on a quarter-section or a 


town lot would be the owner. 
The 8,000,000 acres’ were 
divided into seven counties, sur- 


veyed into sections and quarter- 
sections, except for 1,500,000 acres 
set aside at the east end of the 
Strip for the Osage Indians and 
areas for parks and public build- 
ings. 

A unique way of raising money 
for public schools was devised. 


Condensed from Better Business 
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THE DAY 100,000 RACED—FOR LAND! &5 


Every sixteenth and thirty-second 
section could not be claimed, but 
could be bought later from the 
Government, the money to be 
used for school purposes. 

All told there were 27,000 quar- 
ter-sections and town lots available 
for settlers on the opening day. 

Many reasons could be given 
why this race drew, at least, 
100,000 starters, but, no doubt, in 
most cases it was merely the 
desire for land. 

In Arkansas City alone 30,000 
people waited excitedly for the 
starting gun, while at Caldwell 
and Hennessey there were, at 
least, 15,000. The same could be 
said of other towns. 

Would-be land claimants 
thought only of being in a favour- 
able position for the race. On the 
night before the start, the wagons 
began rolling up to the line and 
by dawn the line was a sight that 
may never be seen again. All con- 
ceivable kinds of pioneer vehicles 
were there — covered wagons, 
buggies, buckboards, carts, surreys, 
spring wagons and home-made 
chariots. Equally as varied were 
the teams for pulling the con- 
veyances—horses, mules or ponies, 
burros or oxen. 

The pick of the adventurers 
were found in the front of the 
line, mounted on fast horses, 
which included racing thorough- 
breds, trained for weeks over 
rough terrain similar to the Strip. 

Many a cowboy pinned his 
hopes on the wiry Texas cow- 
ponies, others were glad to have 


a mount of any description. A few 
men rode bicycles and thousands 
waited on foot with water can- 
tons and blankets over their 
shoulders, glad of the chance to 
secure any land, the nearer the 
better. 

Through lack of conveyances 
many others were forced to do 
their racing by trains, which were 
waiting, too, for the signal, a foot 
from the starting line. By law, 
they were to travel no faster than 
a horse could run and had to stop 
every five miles to let settlers off. 

The authorities, of course, had 
realised that many unscrupulous 
men would decide to be at the 
Strip, even before the starting 
gun had sounded. Troops were 
stationed in and around the 
Cherokee Strip to prevent this, 
but history records that many a 
“sooner” was successful, though 
others paid with their lives for 
their dishonesty. 

Tension mounted all along the 
line as the time drew near. Horse- 
men jostled each other in an at- 
tempt to gain some advantage 
and even the horses seemed to 
sense the growing excitement. The 
weather was ideal, warm and 
sunny with a cool north-east wind. 

At last came the crack of the 
carbines as cavalry men gave the 
signal. Instantly, horsemen gal- 
loped into the Strip. 

According to onlookers, wagons 
and other conveyances were 
obscured by a dense cloud of 
dust. In the crazy rush, rigs 
broke down, horses stumbled and 
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fell, causing people to be flung 
out of overturned wagons and 
buggies. When this happened the 
men usually raced on afoot in the 
hope of pegging a claim, leaving 
their families behind. 

The train passengers were the 
most unfortunate, for when the 
signal was given the trains were 
unable to move because of over- 
loading. While the engine drivers 
struggled frantically to get going, 
the agitated passengers cursed 
their luck and complained bitterly 
that the railways had robbed them 
of a chance for the land. However, 
before long the trains started to 
move into the Strip and gathered 
speed once passengers began 
dropping off in their race for lots. 

Anyone without a home who 
was the head of a family, or was 
twenty-one years of age, whether 
male or female, was eligible to 
register. 

Historians have recorded that 
within two hours claimants from 
the north met those from the 
south in the middle of the Strip, 
then quickly spread out to peg 
whatever land was left. What 
a thrill-packed couple of hours 
it was. 

Then tragedy threatened when 
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black smoke gave warning of 
prairie fires. Because some of the 
claim pegs were covered by deep 
dry grass here and there settlers 
started burning the grass to find 
them. 

Many fires quickly got out of 
control. Some claimants perished 
and many survived only by taking 
shelter in nearby creek beds or 
gullies. 

Many died from falls from 
horses or over-turned vehicles as 
well as from burns, and some at 
the hands of unscrupulous men. 
Some “ sooners,” dangerous men 
who expected trouble, were ready 
to fight with guns for the land they 
had grabbed. 

The Cherokee Strip, previously 
an uninhabited wilderness except 
for a few Indians, became over- 
night home to many thousands of 
families. Those who won claims 
soon began to develop their land. 
More than 27,000 claims had been 
taken up that day. 

In a short while the authorities 
straightened things out and this 
strip of Northwestern Oklahoma 
land began to prosper. To-day, it 
is an area of fine wheat fields with 
many ranches and farm mansions, 
and has a rich oil industry. 


‘Tue old-fashioned couple were about to travel for the first 


time on a railway train. 


“ Two tickets to Cork,” said the husband. 

“ Change at Ballybrophy,” said the clerk. 

“Now, look here, young fella,” said the husband. “ My 
wife and I would rather have it now, if ye don’t mind.” 


HOLD your temper and you hold the answer to the chief 


problems of civilisation. 
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He wrote of people who were literally on the 
edge of the abyss 


Carleton: an Irish Brueghel 


of Literature 


N the summer of 1818, William 

Carleton, spoiled priest, village 
hero, wandering scholar, would- 
be schoolmaster, trudged through 
the County Louth, a vagrant and 
to all intents and purposes a 
beggar. He did not lack for com- 
pany. Besides the  story-tellers, 
pipers, fiddlers, poor scholars and 
itinerant hedge-schoolmasters, all 
the usual flotsam and jetsam of 
the long-dying Gaelic civilisation, 
the roads were crowded with poor 
folk driven out to beg by the evic- 
tions which followed the end of 
the Napoleonic wars. 

It was a hot summer, but that 
autumn nobody in Louth would 
eat the fruit that grew in the 
orchards, for at the crossroads 
hung the black and putrefying 
bodies of Ribbonmen gibbeted 
for their part in a more than 
usually ferocious “agrarian out- 
tage”—the mass-murder which 
Carleton would some day use as 
the basis of one of his most ter- 
rible stories 

In the course of his wanderings 
he came to stay with a humble 
cottar’s family; and in that house 
he picked up what seems to have 


been (apart from the Latin classics) 
the second serious work of 
literature that he had ever read— 
“Miss Edgeworth’s inimitable 
Castle Rackrent.” The first had 
been Gil Blas; and it was with 
Gil Blas in his pocket that the 
peasant’s son had set out on his 
wanderings, “the victim of a 
romantic imagination.” 


Nearly fifty years later, in 
1863, having “gone through 
scenes which if related would 


strip my narrative and my suffer- 
ing of all claims to the dignity of 
ordinary human experience,” he 
had written matchlessly of the 
world from which he had come; 
had fame of a sort and largely 
outlived it; and had seen his 
native valley literally depopulated 
by famine and eviction. 

Professor Thomas Flanagan’s 
book, The Irish Novelists, 1800- 
1850 (Columbia University Press), 
begins with Maria Edgeworth 
and ends with William Carleton, 
taking in Banim and Griffin, as 
well as Lady Morgan, on the way. 
As he points out, all his writers 
were concerned with “the twin 
themes of the Irish fate and the 


Condensed from an article in The Times Literary Supplement of 
18/3/1960, by permission 
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fate of being Irish.” Unlike, say, 
Charles Lever, they saw this des- 
tiny as “essentially tragic”; and 


they were all torn by questions 
of religion, racial heritage and 
history. 


Professor Flanagan writes well 
of them all and the conditions in 
a tormented and anarchic country 
which made their books what they 
were. He succeeds in demon- 
Sstrating the occasional power of 
the brothers Banim and Griffin’s 
surprising readability; and Maria 
Edgeworth’s two best books will 
alwavs be worth anybody’s atten- 
tion, yet it is Carleton who ought 
to dominate this scene, a gigantic 


though broken colossus. 
Professor Flanagan’s approach 
is historical and social as well as 


critical and he has written a fas- 
i work of literary and 
history as well as of 
criticism. 

Carleton is historically the 
first truly great voice to speak 


and to speak in English out of the 


darkness that was the eighteenth 
century in Ireland; and he was 
always passionately concerned 
with the twists, omplexities, 
treneths and weaknesses of the 
Irish soul; yet he is in the end 
too great a writer to be discussed 
entirely in terms of his _ back- 
ground and his material; and 


er which, for 
him as for Joyce, history was a 
nightmare from which one must 
struggle to awake. 
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youngest son of a peasant family, 
to Dublin at the end of that 
summer in Louth when the 
bodies swung “like tar sacks” 
from the gibbets at every second 
cross-roads, and brought him into 
contact with Caesar Otway and 
other earnest Protestant prosely- 
tisers; and it was chance, or 
necessity, that converted him and 
set him to writing the anti-Papist 
tracts which turned almost imme- 
diately into Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry. 

What he thought of Miss Edge- 
worth’s masterpiece he does not 
say. Certainly to her, as to other 
members of the Protestant Ascen- 
dancy without her genius or her 
curiosity, Carleton’s real world, 
the secret, still Gaelic, world of 
the peasants, with their lately pro- 
scribed religion, their all but pro- 
scribed schools and their almost 
unknown language, was, though 
most people were too indifferent 
to realise it, largely a mystery. 

Castle Rackrent is a miaster- 
piece. But though Sir Condy 
Rackrent was fostered in a cabin 
and drank his eggshell of whiskey 
from the saddle at many a cabin 
door, we glimpse the peasantry 
only as retainers or helpless vic- 
tims; in Miss Edgeworth’s only 
other good book, The Absentee, 
they are objects of philanthropy. 

In one of Carleton’s stories, 
“The Hedge School”, the reader 
is imagined as riding through a 
village, past the tiny mud cabins 
filled with turf smoke, the naked 
urchins playing in the dirt, the 
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sullen woman beside the dung 
pool, the labourer leaning on his 
hoe, and the lout who hurls a 
stone from behind a wall, until 
eventually he comes to the hedge 
school, which is a sort of roofed 
over dug-out in a bank beside the 
road. By a transition in the story 
we enter the school and at that 
moment we enter the world of 
which Carleton is a lonely and 
surprisingly complex voice. 

Understandably, it is not always 
a subtly modulated one. He wrote 
nothing at all until he was thirty- 
four and not much of any great 
value after he was forty-five. 
What he wrote even during the 
best years is more uneven than 
the work of any comparable 
prose-writer. He found himself in 
the early stories a form of a sort 
and lost it in the attempts to 
write novels, which he could not 
do. 

In truth the novel _ itself, 
whether it involved a thesis about 
Irish land tenure and the evils of 
absenteeism or not, was an alien 
form to Carleton, whose imagina- 
tion was either intimate and pro- 
found or melodramatic and ridi- 
culous. He could not construct or 
falsify; he could only provide a 
simple framework for his memo- 
ries. There are times, too, when 
we realise that the language he 
writes is in itself alien—he came 
from a bilingual household in 
which Gaelic had been the nor- 
mal language a generation back, 
and not only is his formal, intro- 
ductory, explanatory and descrip- 
tive prose sometimes clumsy and 
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THEY STRAIN AND BUCKLE 


HE novels of Carleton’'s 

middie years strain and 
buckle with the weight of mean- 
Ing he puts on them. 

They seek to accommodate his 
sense of the turbulence and 
anarchy of peasant Ireland to the 
structure of the conventional 
“ thesis-novel.” 

Because he is intent upon 
“explaining,” laying bare, ex- 
posing, they do not take their 
own shape with the ease and 
fluency of the earlier stories. 

Prof. Thomas Flanagan 


abstract to a degree, but the 
words he gives his better-born 
characters to speak at moments of 
emotion are pompous and unreal. 

His ear for the ordinary idioms 
of Irish speech was superb and 
he is tirelessly happy when ren- 
dering them; the extraordinary, 
abusive eloquence of the Celt is 
preserved in his pages exactly as 
it must have been when the 
English language was fresh on the 
Irish tongue. 

And even in the novels there 
are many times when Carleton’s 
imagination comes suddenly into 
its own and we realise that we 
are again in the presence of a 
master: the recurrent image of 
the dark clouds in the sky reflect- 
ing the unceasing funerals on 
earth in The Black Prophet, a 
novel of famine, is no melodrama- 
tic device; and the bands of mur- 
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derous men blundering silently 
across the dark fields at the end 
of Fardorougha were common- 
place enough to Carleton in his 
young manhood. 

But except in isolated scenes 
and chapters of his novels Carleton 
wrote nothing so good as the long 
series of intimate, comic and ter- 
rible stories of Irish life with 
which he began his career. As 
Professor Flanagan truly asserts, 
“the Carleton of Traits and 
Stories remains, for each reader, 
a discovery, a writer so fine that 
the reader begins to doubt his 
own judgment. From the brokerf 
land of gunmen and gallows, of 
bent men upon bitter soil and 
lovers ‘scattered like nosegays’ 
across the meadows, came a 
writer so gifted that he could 
show us everything at once.” 

One great advantage Carleton’s 
material gave him: he wrote of 
people who were literally on the 
edge of the abyss. Eviction, star- 
vation and death were always at 
hand. When Owen McCarthy 
and his family are forced to go 
begging on the roads in “ Tubber 
Derg” it is an ordinary reality of 
Irish life; and the reality serves 
to test the emotion that is being 
presented—when more fortunate 
people are kind to them, Carle- 
ton is not sentimentalising; he is 
being true to the experience of 
the race. 

It is the constant presence of 
the extremities of human need 
and human existence that seems 
to give him his stark power; to 
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give their warmth to those loving 
genre pictures of peasant life, 
violent even in its pleasures, gro- 
tesque at its most ordinary; and 
to give Carleton like his people 
his astonishing ability to balance 
comedy on the edge of doom. 

Moralist, tractarian, preacher, 
though he maddeningly and re- 
currently is, we can sense always 
that Carleton’s real moral vision 
is simple and even shocking. He 
could preach as conventionally as 
the next man, but there is little 
hypocrisy in his heart. 

It is not too much to say that 
the spectre of the great famine of 
1847 hangs over even the hap- 
piest and most poignant of his 
pages. In writing of his own 
youth Carleton seems to know 
that he is writing of a world 
which is lost in a double sense; 
and indeed when the time came, 
when the cholera sheds were put 
up by the roadside and the 
potato-stalks withered in the pol- 
luted rain, Carleton had only to 
go back to the famines of 1817 
and 1822 to remember the hor- 
ribly silent crowds besieging the 
grain wagons and the spectres 
with their mouths stained with 
nettles; the memories to which 
he would return again and again, 
faithful, as Professor Flanagan 
says, to them as to nothing else, 
were the sharper and the more 
actual in his mind because the 
signs were already plain that the 
whole country would sooner or 
later be struck down. 
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burned and killed with more than 
his usual ferocity Carleton was 
ready enough to purvey his 
knowledge and his nostrums; 
when another Paddy Devaun and 
his fellow Ribbonmen rotted on 
the gallows in the summer sun- 
shine, middle-class revolutionary 
and Protestant missionary alike 
looked to Carleton, who under- 
stood Paddy Devaun as perhaps 
nobody in his time except Daniel 
O’Connell himself understood 
him, for guidance or a moral 
story. 

Carleton’s work exists therefore 
on three levels. It is sometimes 
simply a protest, or a tract, or a 
morality. It is often a genre pic- 
ture of astonishing power, faith- 
fulness and detail. It is not given 
to every writer to have a world of 
his own to re-create and it is 
given to few to be able to do so 
with such fierce truth, such obli- 
vious faith in the ordinary. 


ey 


Carleton at his wonderful best is 
as great as Brueghel, and like 
Brueghel he creates a swarming 
world in the middle of a land- 
scape which is as real as the 
people who inhabit it. 

But his work has a third burden 
which is not so immediately 
apparent; and it is this which 
explains perhaps the shifts of 
allegiance, the apparent betrayals 
and disloyalties which made him 
so disliked in the fiercely partisan 
Ireland of his day. 

One can sense it in the cold 
terror of “ Wildgoose Lodge”, 
the appalling violence of “ The 
Party Fight”, the fearful scene at 
the Whiteboy meeting in 


_ Fardorougha the Miser. When he 


writes of these things his work 
often seems like a ery, a tortured 
and at times almost a despairing 
cry, against the perennial, mur- 
derous ferocity of the human 
heart. 


AT an inquest in County Antrim the young medical officer 


told the Coroner:— 


“1 found on examination a contusion of the integuments 
under the orbit, with extravasation of blood and ecchymosis 
of the surrounding cellular tissue, which was in a tumefied 
state with abrasion of the cuticle.” 

He meant that the deceased had a black eye. 
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Our Postbag 


Cuicaco DisPpEts THE GLoom — It 
was one of those unaccountably glum 
mornings. There was no apparent 
reason for it at all and we felt in need 
of a few elevating words of good 
cheer. It came with that morning’s 
mail, all the way from Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 
“I am delighted with The Irish 
Digest,” wrote reader Roger Faherty. 
“It is the gayest, most readable little 
peri odical that comes in my mail. I 
look forward to it eagerly.” 

We hope we don’t sound self- 
complacent. We believe we can take 
criticism whenever it comes our way 
iat “be grateful for it, if it is of 
the constructive variety. But, as we 
say, it was one of those liverish 


ent could a the spirit 
soaring. eo soar it did. 


* 


Lovety Prece OF IreELanD—We 
haven’t done with the compliments 
yet . 

‘What ever you do, keep The Irish 
Digest in print,” writes Rev. Brother 
F. James, of St. Joseph’s Training 
College (Junior Novitiate}, Palau 
Tikus, Penang. 

‘It is loved, admired and appreci- 
ated by us exiles, and ranks second 
only to our letters from home. 

“Thank you for this lovely piece 
of Ireland you bring to our homes so 
far away.” 

Thank you, Brother James. Your 
appreciative words will serve to spur 
us on to greater effort. 


* 


Tuts VETTING Bustness — A Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, reader, Mr. James 
G. Carnachan, spotted the word 
“vetted” in one of our “How to 
Borrow Money” series of articles, and 
it puzzled him. 

“It was used in the sense of ‘you 
may have the plans vetted by your 
attorney’,” he writes. “ Now, the word 


‘vetted’, ‘vet’, or ‘vetting’ is not 
used in American dictionaries. A local 
columnist surmises that they are cur- 
rent jocose derivatives of ‘veterinarian’ 
—meaning to examine. Would you 
mind examining your dictionary and 
see if they obtain in English parlance, 
as used in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and inform me of what you find.” 

Not in the least, Reader Carnachan. 
The columnist’s guess was right on the 
beam. (Obviously we have been 
quoted and discussed in a Milwaukee 
newspaper). But over here we call a 
veterinarian a veterinary surgeon. And 
now we quote from The Concise Ox- 
ford Dictionary: 
“VET, noun and verb transitive 
(colloquial ; -tt-). 1—veterinary. 
Vet. Examine or treat (beast) ; (fig.) 
check and correct. [abb. 
“ VETERINARY, adjective and noun, 
1, Of, for (the treatment of) diseases 
and injuries of domestic animals, as 
veterinary-surgeon, science, college. 
2, Noun (abb. vet.). A veterinary 
surgeon... 

* 


A Very SpiriIreEpD Woman — A San 
Francisco reader, M.D., sends us this 
little story. It is told by the one and 
only Bing Crosby: 

“My Irish grandmother, Katie, 
married an Irishman named Dennis 
Harrigan. When she was on her death- 
bed, Dennis sat nearby watching her 
for some sign of recognition. 

“Just before the end, her eyes 
opened and she said: ‘Give me your 
hand, Dinnis.’ 

“He put his hand in hers and said: 
‘Katie, it’s a hand that was never 
raised against ye.’ 

“Her eyes opened wider. ‘ And it’s 
a damn good thing for ye it wasn’t!’ 
she said. Then she died. 

“She must have been a very spirited 
woman,” conclude; Bing. 


* 
Worps In THE Guest Boox—By the 
time this appears in print, Sister 
Benedict Mary and a Sister compan- 


ion will have arrived back in the 
Convent of Mercy, North Broad 


(Turn to page 97) 
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Street, Philadelphia, after what we 
hope proved to be an enjoyable stay 
in Ireland. Their itinerary included 
Portadown (where Sister B. M.’s 
father was born), Ballina and possibly 
Croagh Patrick. 

“When President de Valera came 
to the United States in April, 1948,” 
she writes, “I almost moved heaven 
and earth to have him stop by our 
hospital (‘ Misericordia’) during his 
brief visit to Philadelphia. 

“TI succeeded: and he was so truly 
the gentleman that he stepped out of 
his car and walked up the driveway to 
greet the assembled Sisters. We had 
a Guest Book ready for him, and in it 
he wrote a saying of Padraic Pearse. 
Much to my happiness he wrote with 
my pen. Of course, he had no choice 
—] gave it to him!” 


* 


Catt To Tipperary DELANYS—A six- 
teen-years-old Melbourne (Australia) 
reader, Nancy Delany, is anxious to 
trace relatives in Ireland, especially in 
County Tipperary. 

Her grandfather, Martin Delany, 
emigrated from Nenagh (Co. Tipper- 
ary) to Melbourne in 1888 and settled 
in Essendon. His brother Dan also 
emigrated to Australia. Martin’s father 
died when he was very young, and 
afterwards his mother marned a 
McNamara. 

“TI know,” adds Nancy, “ that Mar- 
tin had many cousins and relations 
who emigrated to America, some to 
Scotland, but many of them remained 
in Nenagh. I would be very glad to 
hear from some of them.” 

Her brother, Leonard, by the way, 
sin zs in leading baritone réles with — 
Frankfurt Main Opera Compan 
Nancy is a student at the Pene— 229 af 
Mary Immaculate, the oldest Catholic 
school in Victoria. Her address is: 43 
Buckley Street, Footscray, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia. 


* 


From SHENANDOAH VALLEY—“ Unless 
our folks [the Americans] or the Rus- 
sians blow up the world, Ill get to 
Ireland somehow,” writes Mrs. Bar- 


bara Anne Lawson, 409 Waverly 
Boulevard, Apt. 3A, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A. 

One of her fondest dreams, she 
tells us, is to visit Ireland, but this 
is not practicable at present. A 26- 
years-old widow, with one child (a 
six-years-old daughter), she teaches 
kindergarten and writes poetry. 

“If I were a male, I’d have already 
been in Ireland,” she assures us, “for 
I would work my passage across on 
some kind of ship. Being female and 
having a child to take care of has 
complicated matters, but I’m not giv- 
ing up hope.” 

Why this interest in Ireland? Be- 
cause Irish blood courses through her 
veins. She was born in the famous 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, and 
her people were born there for six 
generations running. Like most old 
Valley stock, they came originally from 
Northern Ireland. 

Her great-great-great-great grand- 
mother, Kattie Hagga, married Hugh 
Walk [Walker?], of Northern Ireland, 
on a ship bound for America. 

“T’'d dearly love to hear from some 
Haggas and find out about the country 
around their home,” she adds. “ Per- 
haps we’d turn out to be kinsfolk. Of 
course, I'd like very much to hear from 
anyone in Ireland.” 

Thank you for a most interesting 
letter, Mrs. Lawson, and here’s hoping 
your dearest wish will come true. 


* 


Any McVeas IN Tue Hovuse?—Can 
any reader help Mrs. Bena McVea 
Chambliss in a little matter of family 
genealogy? 

To begin with, her great-grand- 
parents were born in Ireland. One of 
them, John McVea, was a native of 
County Monaghan. His wife Ellen’s 
county of origin has not been ascer- 
tained; she was née Boroughs (or 
Burrowes) and was born in r8o2. 

Their son, John, was born in Ire- 
land on November 4, 1820. John emi- 
grated to Louisiana and was joined by 
Ellen and their son in 1830. Mrs. 


(Turn to page 98) 
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Chambliss’s grandfather, Charles Mc- 
Vea, was born in Louisiana, March, 
1831 

John, senior, died in June, 1831 ; 


llen in 1874; Charles in 1886 
If any McVeas (or McVeaghs) in 
County Monaghan or neighbouring 
counties are in a posiio mn to give in- 


formation on this subjec t, Our corres- 


pondent will be delighted to hear from 
them. Her address: Fairy Trail, 
Lockout Mountain, T ee, U.S 


* 


STORIES—“An unauthori- 


” 


IRISH SHORT 
tative example of private taste ” is how 
Robert Graves might describe (with 
the editor’s concurrence) the recently- 


published anthology, JIrish Short 
Stories, edited by Valentin Iremonger. 
(Faber and Faber, London. 15 


The fifteen authors represented are 


Daniel Corkery, James Plunkett, James 
Joyce, George Moore, Somerville & 
Ross, Liam O’Flaherty, Sean O’F 
ain, Frank O’Connor, Michael Mc- 
L rty, Bryan MacMahon, Mary 
Lavin, Edward Sheehy, Seamus de 
Faoite, Maurice Kennedy and John 
Montague. 


It would not be a difficult matter to 


mention some notable omissions, but 
we think that on the whole Mr. Ire- 
monger has done a good job 

* 
Pen-Pats WANTED “T am South 


Irish descent,” writes Miss 
ingey, 10 Glouces ter ——s 
Road, Dev us 


Afric 
Adéie 
Chelmsford 


Cape Town. “It has always 
my ambition to visit Ireland one 
day, and with that end in view I 
would like to correspond with Irish 
girls and boys to obtain first-hand 
information about your country. 

“T am sixteen and a half and I am 
at present taking a commercial course 
at St. Patrick’s College. (Incidentally, 
my shorthand teacher is from Dub- 
lin). I am very interested in animals, 
especially dogs, but I cannot work 
with animals here, as there is no 
scope for such work in South Africa 
I love dancing, both ballet and ball- 


DIGEST 

also do a lot of mountain 
I do hope I will hear from 
soon.” 


room. I 

climbing. 

somebody 
* 


Iue Irish In DirxieLtanpD—A Toronto 
reader, M.J.M., sends us a clipping 
of an interesting historical item which 
ippeared in the Catholic Record, On- 
tario. We quote: 

There are some families among 
the mountain population of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and the Carolinas 
who are for the most part the grand- 
children and great-grandchildren of a 
colony of s500 or 600 Irish stone- 
cutters who were brought to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in the early 
fifties to build a tunnel through a 
mountain in the Blue Ridge. 


“The project was abandoned for 
want of funds and because of the 
Civil War, with the result that the 
members of the Irish colony, with a 
few exceptions, scattered to all parts 
of the country from Georgia to Cali- 
fornia. 

“Some years ago, Father Devery, 
a Paulist Father, visited the home of 
an aged Irish mountaineer. The old 


man directed his sister to bring out 


a set of vestments which had been 
given to his ancestors nearly a cen- 
tury ago by a missionary named 


Father O’Connell 

“He related how they had been 
preserved and concealed through the 
trying days of the Civil War when 
the country about was overrun, first 
by Sherman’s troops, and later by 
disbanded soldiers of both armies and 
conscripts.” 

* 

WASHINGTON—“ Who was 
the first native-born American to be- 
come President?” asks T. V. O’Dris- 
coll, Brooklyn. Guessing that we 
might stumble on that one, he 
straightway supplies the answer: 

“No, he wasn’t George Washing- 
ton. He was Martin van Buren, who 
was born in the town of Kinderhook, 
New York, on December sth, 1782. 
All preceding Presidents were born 
before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and so aid been, by birth, 


British subjects.” 
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